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Messrs Garrison snp Kyapp—lI saw in 


four Journal of the ‘Times a communication 

° public, signed by one Israel Lewis, and 
a published by the Republican Monitor of 
“novia. Were the true character of that 
‘tae. Lewis well known by all who may 
ry to read his false representations, [ 
ud never have taken up the pen to answer 
4, much less have troubled you with these 
~) ites—you who are advocating the most 
oe falls to the lot of man. I say 
- Xcelent paper may be more profitably 
¥ — in pleading the cause of thousands 
thot, who dare not speak for them- 
~ Yes. But the very cause which you are ad- 
.ating requires me to answer those base 


lise hy, - , 

““ehoods. It is a duty that I owe my numer- 
ots inends ~ 
this ('p 


Loy 
vy 
BUY 


lony—and last, but not least, it is a du- 
‘fhee my family and myself, i : 
Fee time in the spring of 1830, I received 
“i communications from Mr James C, 
“own and others, relative to a settlement for 


-l 
— 


eored people in Canada. I resolved to visit | 


hilet® of the contemplated settlement. 
hola ces Preparing for the journey, who 
| arrive in Rochester but Israel Lewis. 
> (introduced himself to me as Agent for the 
wea people in Ohio. I always being wil- 
= 9 Accommodate my colored friends, took 
Wis to my house, and treated him with 
®urbanity of a colored man. He then made 


tn 


;to move to 
{there came on a number of emigrants from 
; the city 
isinew of the 


| out for W 


known to me his want of money, and by my 
influence he got up a subscription both among 
the white and*colored friends, which amount- 
ed to something like $100. While we were 
preparing to start to Canada, Messrs Hickman 
and Ross arrived, bound for the same place. 
We made the necessary preparation, and 
| started for Canada. We arrived at London, 
about twelve miles from the Huron tract. We 
fell im with Mr James C. Brown and Mr Ste- 
phen Dutton. Said Brown was the President 
of the Ohio Board. The greatest difficulty 
arose betweer Brown and Lewis— Brown 
could not get Lewis to account for monies that 
he had received, and L. borrowed a pistol and 
declared that he would shoot Brown, but we 
persuaded him from doing so. We all met on 
|the ground that is now called Wilberforce. 
| We organized a meeting and proceeded to 
business; and among other things, the ques- 
tion came up, what the name ofthe settlement 
should be. I being sensible of the great ex- 
ertions that Mr Wilberforce had made in be- 
half of our colored brethren, moved the set- 
tlement be called after him, and it was car- 
ried without a dissenting voice. I then return- 
ed home to arrange my business, and prepare 
Wilberforce. During this year, 





of Boston, which are the bone and 
settlement. In May, 1831, I set 
ilberforee ; and on my arrival, I 
found things in the most unsettled state—the 
inhabitants, I believe, to a man, were opposed 
to Lewis. I had made a partial bargain for a 
‘house with a Mr Charles Jackson, which was 
about two miles from where Lewis then lived. 
Lewis entreated me to and live in his 
house. I took a lease of it at one dollar per 
week, but did not live in it more than a year ; 
for I found that I had got into bad company, 
jand I was glad to get away as soon asI could, 
When I first took the house, I took Lewis and 
a woman that I then supposed to be his wife, 
to board with me. The house that Lewis had 
possession of, is built on lands owned by Mr 
Wi. Bell, for Lewis does not own one foot of 
land in the Colony, to my knowledge Ac 
have above stated, the settlers were arrayed 
against Lewis, with the Rev. Nathaniel Paul 
at their head, trying to get a settlement with 
Lewis, but ‘they could not. Ue could not or 
would not exhibit a fair account. If books 
were shown, some of the leaves would be mis- 
sing. Common report says of his subscription 
. books, he burnt them, for tear we would know 
the amount of money collected. What to do 
in this dilemma we knew not. We had come 
to this place to build an asylum for our op- 
pressed brethren; and should what money 


£o 


. % 





Lewis had collected defeat the grand object ? 
I folded my arms and surveyed North Ameri- | 
ca from the gulf of St. Lawrence to the guif of | 
Mexico. I saw no resting place for the black | 
man, where he could have all the political and | 
religious liberty that rational intelligent crea- | 
tures are entitled to. Prejudice, insatiable 
prejudice—had sunk deep into the hearts of | 
the -American people. I saw the operations 
of the American Colonization Society—it was | 
taking off a few hundred of my oppressed | 
countrymen, and transplanting them on the in- | 
hospitable shores of Africa! where before the | 
earth had performed her annual circuit, they | 
would be consigned to an untimely grave. | 
turned my mind from the heart-sickening 
scene again to the affairs of Wilberforce, re- | 
solving to overlook the imperfections of the 
past as respects Israe] Lewis, and see if we 
could not show a settlement worthy of the lib- 
eral patronage that it had received from the 
state of New-York. Lewis at the same time 
promised that he would do the best that he 
could for the Colony. 

About this time there appeared a publica- 
tion in the papers, cautioning the public 
against the impositions of Lewis, from the 
Ohio Board who had appointed him, and a no- 
tice of his removal. Frederick Storer, a man 
who belongs to the much respected Society 


the ways of Lewis were perverse and wicked. 
He, F, Storer, gave publicity to the above pub- 
lication. L. then commenced a suit againt F. 
|S. for defamation, and he, L. agreed to dis- 
continue the suit before I would consent. to 
his appointment. The conduct of L. towards 
Friend F. 8S. must be mortifying to every col- 
ored man. ' 
I then went to work establishing schools— 

| one Sunday school—one day school—one 
‘temperance society. L. after his appointment 
‘went to the States and borrowed of our 
| friends &700, expressly as Agent, and for the 
immediate use of the Colony. When he re- 





—it is a duty Lowe the friends of turned home, did he pay over the money as 


-he was in duty bound to do? No, not one 
‘dollar did he pay over to the Board, I then 
made known to Li. my disapprobation of the 
‘course he was pursuing, and told him if he 
adhered te it, I must oppose him as Agent. 
Here i. |e commencement of the difficul- 
ty between L. and myself in Oct. 1831. 

|” When L. was about starting to the States, 
‘a man by the name of Cole held a note of 
hand against L. for twenty dollars, which he 
‘told.L. must be paid, or he would stop him. 


| turned to Wilberforce. 


of Friends, had been looking on and saw that | 





| L. came to 
| me to take uy said note, 


the money for the same. That satisfied said 


-o* with said Cole, and requested | 
and he would pay me | 





Cole. L. went off to the States on the 13th 
day of Oct. I paid Mr, Cale the twenty dol- 
lars for the note, and took it into my posses- 
sion as my property, of course, and kept it un- 
til May last. Same time in March, 1232, when 
our much respected friend, B. Lundy, visited 
our settlement, the people called a general 
meeting of the inhabitants morder to pay their 
respects to that truly philanthropic individual. 
After the meeting was organized, they re- 
viewed the conduct of I. » passed resolu- 
trons against him, declared his agency of no 
benefit to the Colony, and directed the Board 
of Managers to discharge him. L. returned 
home in a great rage, and declared that he 
would cut the throats of the Board of Managers. 
Mr. B. Paul took me aside and told me that I 
had better let the Board of Managers go down, 
and assigned as a reason, that L. was so en- 
raged, that he did not know what he, (L.) 
might be led to do. I answered that I was 
placed there to guard the public interest, and 
I should do so, let the consequences be what 
they might. We tried to get a settlement 
with L., but to no purpose. _L. refused to give 
up the papers that he received from the Board, 
and they directed me, as chairman ef the 
Board, to publish him as mo longer Agent. 
Then it was that L. was determined to ruin 
me, because he knew that-I was favorably 
known, and what I wrote was likely to be be- 
lieved. He resolved to destroy my character, 
even if he had to resort to faise swearing to do 
it. He was apprised of my mtended journey 
to Rochester, where his true conduct would 
be known. As I have before stated, I tried 
to geta settlement with him before I left 
home, and T put off my intended journey a 
week or two longer for that purpose ; but to 
no effect. [at last started for Rochester. I 
got sixteen miles on my journey, where I had 
some business to transact for the Colony, such 





as giving the Rev. James Siarpe, our newly 


appointed Agent, his credentials. L. 
there. 
clothed with the necessary power to prosecute 


the object of his mission, he {L.) made cath 


was 


thet Lavas-indebtod te bide deo sum of. one. 


hundred and sixty dollars, and had me arrest- 
edas an absconding debtor, thinking that my 
short acquaintance would prevent my giving 
sufficient bail; but in that he was disappoint- 
ed, I declared the oath that L. took, wherein 
he swore that I owed him $160, to be a false- 
hood. It has been'since tried by twelve men 
as Jurors of the country, and] got judgment 
against him. He (L.) then swore that lowed 


| him $70—s50, for rent and $20 for that note, 


which, it will be recollected, [ got from Mr. 
Cole. The reason why he sued me for the 
note was, to make his conduct appear consist- 
ent. After he sued me for #160, [ then gave 
the $20 note against L. that I got of Mr. Cole, 
to A. Talbot, Esq, for collection ; and I hold 
his receipt for the same. Then I went on my 
intended journey, done my business, and re- 
Ever since my return, 
L. has been trying to blast my reputation, so 
that he can go out with his falsehoods and 
collect money in the name of the poor, and 
put it in his own pocket. He (L.) found that 
he had got himself in a trap by false swearing 
in two instances above named. In order to 
make things appear in his favor, he went be- 
fore the Grand Jury, who are bound to hear 
but one side of the case, and swore that the 
note was feloniously taken from his house ; 
which I pronqunce as base a perjury as ever 
was committed by any wretch that ever dis- 
graced the walls of a State Prison. 
AUSTIN STEWARD. 


I certify that I have read the foregoing letter, 


and believe it to be a fair statement of facts. 
As far as regards the note obtained from 
Cole, I feel confident that Mr. Steward camé 
by it in a proper manner, | have taken 
cognizance of the matter as a Magistrate. 
l believe Steward to be an honest, well con- 
ducted man. A. TALBOT, J.P. 
London, 18th March, 1803. 





Wirserrorce, March, 1833. 

Frienp Garrison—We saw in your paper 
a publication signed by the notorious Israel 
Lewis, in which he calls the lawfully consti- 
tuted Board of Managers of ‘this Colony, ‘a 
few disaffected men of thé Colony. Sir, if 
you knew one half of the baseness of charac- 
ter of that Israel Lewis, you never would have 
admitted into your paper, which may emphat- 
ically be called the guardian of the black 
man, his libellous publication. In order that 
you may judge of the correctness of his state- 
ment, we shall send herewith the soetapotces 2 
of a public meeting. It is at all times painful 
to us as a people, poor and despised as we 
are, and struggling for existence, to be called 
upon to record acts of unfaithfulness in those 
of our own color. But we have no other al- 
ternative ‘left; we are compelled to go for- 
ward and publish Lewis’ conduct to the world ; 
and this we do out of no personal enmity, but 
as a duty we owe to this infant settlement, 
and also to our numerous friends every where, 
and, in so doing, we believe we have taken 
the only safe and sure path. The inhabitants 
of Wilberforce, are peaceable, industrious and 
happy, with a few exceptions; and they say 
by their votes that Israel Lewis should be re- 


As soon as he saw his successor | 


moved from the Agency of this Colony, and 
that for good cause. 

1, Israel Lewis never has rendered a satis- 
factory account for the money that he has re- 
ceived’to relieve the wants of our poor, but 
hes spent it in the most prodigal manner at 
the taverns and other public houses, 

2. He has run into debt wherever he could, 
without, in our opinion, any reasonable proba- 
bility of paying, and thereby brought a re- 
proach upon us as a people. 

3. Israel Lewis, who ought to be the guar- 
dian and protector of his colored brethren, is 
the first to cheat them in order that he may 
live in idleness; and to effect this, he will 
stop at nothing, no matter how base! how 
ungenerous! how unrighteous! 


public believe that he is doing every thing in 
his power for the benefit of his colored breth- 
ren. Indeed, friend Garrison, to hear Lewis 
talk about exerting himself for an injured peo- 
ple, reminds us of the Devil chiding sin. 

Let us review the ground, and see what 





oppressed colored brethren. Has he bought 
any land in Wilberforce? We answer, no— 
not one foot. -Has Israel Lewis founded any 
schools at Wilberforce with the thousands of 
dollars he has drawn out of a generous public 
in the States? We answer, no. What thea 
has he done of such great importance for the 
colored people? We answer, he has collect- 
ed money and basely squandered it away; 
and shut the door where good might lave been 
done for our colored friends. 

Resolved, That the conduct of Israel Lewis 
is disgraceful in the extreme, in pretending 
that there is no Board of Managers at Wil- 
berforce. 

Resolved, That we know that «ll that Lew- 
is has published is so completely void of truth, 
that it needs no refutation where he is known. 

Resolved, That the foregoing, together with 
these resolutions, be sent on to Messrs Garri- 
son and Knapp, to be inserted in the Libera- 
tor. 
~ om AUSTIN STEWARD, Chairman, 

Josern Taytor, Secretary. : 

Paritire Harris, Jno. Wurrenzan, Wm. 
Bet, Perer Burier, Samuri Pererson. 


he 


Witserrorcer, March 12, 1833. 

Ata large and respectable meeting of the 
inhabitants of Wilberforce, to take into con- 
sideration certain libellous publications sign- 
ed by the notorious Israel Lewis, and publish- 
ed in the Liberator, Mr Lisbon Wine was 
called to the chair, and Mr Joseph Murry was 
appointed Secretary. 

Whereas, the recent conduct of Israel Lew- 
is, more especially since his removal from the 
Agency of this Colony, is ridiculous in the 
highest degree; and whereas, his scandalous 
conduct in attacking the character of one of 
our most respectable fellow-citizens, calls for 
the animadversfon of every houest man—- 

Resolved, That we must have other testi- 
mony than that of Israel Lewis, a man who 
has been dealing in falsehoods by wholesale 
ever since he has been known in this country, 
before we can for a moment believe him even 
upon his oath. ° 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the 
course pursued by the Board, in standing for 
the rights of the settlement. We are satisfied 
they have not lost sight of the great object for 
which they came to Wilberforce, viz. the me- 
lioration of our colored brethren. 

Resolved, That no man, who has the good 
of our colored brethren at heart, can, after re- 
siding at Wilberforce, and reviewing with an 
impartial eye the conduct of Lewis, give him 
his support. 

Resolved, That we have an unshaken con- 
fidence in the fidelity of the Rev. James 
Sharpe. 

Resolved, That the African Canadian Colo- 
nization Company is a sheer fabrication, got 
up to gull the public out of money for individ- 
ual purposes, by Israel Lewis. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be signed by the Chairman and Sec- 
retary, and sent to Messrs Garrison & Knapp, 
to be published in the Liberator. 

LISBON WINE, Chairman, 

Josern Murry, Secretary. 





Whereas, a settlement has recently been 
formed in the District of London, in the proy- 
ince of Upper Canada, called the Wilberforce 
Settlement, which settlement is intended as 
an asylum for persons of color, who may be 
enabled to emigrate from the United States of 
America— 

And whereas, the said settlement now con- 
sists of nearly 200 persons who, in the month 
of July last, elected a Board for the manage- 
ment of its affairs, and the adoption of such 
measures as might be deemed expedient for 
the support, maintenance and respectability of 
the said Settlement— 

And whereas the said Board, haying full 
power so to do, did nominate, constitute and 
appoint Israel Lewis as Agent to the Settle- 
ment, with power and authority to solicit sub- 
scriptions and contributions for the said Set- 
tlement, from all persons desirous of promot- 
ing the cause of universal emancipation— 





Israel Lewis would be glad to make the | 


his mighty man Lewis has done for his much | 





And whereas, the said Board, having good 
cause to suppose that the said Israel Lewis 
hath not faithfully discharged the trust repos- 
ed in him by the said Board, have now dis- 
missed him from the Agency aforesaid, and 
have in his stead appointed the Rey. James 
Sharpe to do and perform all duties which by 
virtue of the appointment aforesaid, did apper- 
tain to the oftice of Agent in the person of 
| the aforesaid Lewis— 
| Now know all men by these presents, that 
'T, Austin Steward, Chairman of the said Board 
'of Management, having power and authority 
| so to do, do nominate, constitute and appoint 
‘the said Rev. James Sharp to fill the office of 
| Agent for the said Settlement, with full power 
and authority to sohicit from the humane and 
benevolent such contributions as they may 
‘feel disposed to make, in order to enable the 
said Settlement to build a place of worship, 
erect and endow schools, and relieve the 
needy and destitute among them, And what- 
ever this my said Agent shall do in the prem- 
ises, (the settlement having full faith and con-" 
fidence in him,) shall have the same force and 
effect in law and equity as if I, as chairman of 
the said Board, were personally present. 

In testimony whereof, I do hereunto set my 
hand, and affix my seal, at London, in the Dis- 
trict of London, and Province of Upper Cana- 
da, in presence of the undersigned witnesses. 
Signed, seeled and delivered in presence of 

Edward Allen Talbot and Ross Robertson, 

ut London aforesaid, this twenty-ninth day 

of May in the year of ofr Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two. 
A. STEWARD. 

E. A. Tarsor, J. P. 

Ross Ronerrson. 

Fondon District, U. C. 


“. 7 | RE TT REMEMBERED that on this 
| W. 48. C. twenty-ninth day of May, in the year of 
J——--*—-=our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two, personally came before me William 
King Cornish Esquire, Notary Public, in and for the 
Province of Upper Canada, at my Office in London, 
+ Austin Steward in the annexed power of Attorney or 
Instrument in writing [a word not legible] and he did 
acknowledge 4he same to be his yoluntary act and 
deed, by him executed for the purpose therein con- 
tained, and I certify that the subscribing witnesses, 
Edward Allen,"Talbot Esquire and Ross Robinson Es- 
quire are personally known to me. 

Given under my hand and Office Seal, at London, 
aforesaid, the day and year above written. 


WM. K. CORNISH, Notary Public, U. C. 


l assert the above to be a true eopy of the power of 
Attorney or Instrument in writing, produced before me 
by Rev James Sharpe, the within mentioned Agent. 

WiLLIAM THACHER, Methodist Minister, ° 
Stationed in Charge of the M. E. Church in 

Poughkeepsie. 
_ The sealed Instruments of A. Steward and W. K. 
Cornish,Esq. were united by a wafer seal, W.T. The 
following is encersed on the above copied documents, 
viz -— 

‘ Power of Attorney from Austin Steward, Chairman 
of the Wilbertorce Settlement Society. ‘To the Rev. 
James Sharp, Agent of the said Society.’ W.T. 


ll 





Witperrorcer, U. C., March 11, 1833. 

Dear Frrenp Garnison—I have this day 
attended a meeting which was called by a part 
of the settlers, whose aim, I believe, was to 
destroy this infant colony. Believing it to be 
my duty to Ged and to man, to expose the 
proceedings of this meeting, I hasten to do it. 
It was called when some of the most enlight- 
ened settlers were absent. Neither the chair- 
man nor secretary of this meeting could write 
his own name. There were seven settlers 
present, besides the Board of Managers, 
and they were the most ignorant part, Aus- 
tin Steward was at the head of this meeting. 
The reason of Steward’s proceeding as he has 
done, is on account of a domestic quarrel be- 
tween Lewis and-him; the grand jury having 
found a bill against him. Having the good of 
the settlement at heart, and knowing that 
these quarrels are not calculated to promote 
our interests, but to destroy us, I hazard noth- 
ing in saying it is against the will of the most 
enlightened part of the settlers that the doings 
of this day should be published. There is a 
meeting now called to counteract the doings 
of yesterday. The Colonization Society are 
looking upon us with a jealous and suspicious, 
eye, and are ready to take the life of you and 
others who have taken our part. I am ata 
loss to express my feelings at seeing the base 
and slanderous publications in your paper, 
against some of my brethren of color, know- 
ing we have enough to contend with, without 
making ourselves a public example, by being 
engaged in a domestic warfare. You are 
aware that the Rey. Nathaniel Paul is now in 
England, soliciting aid for this Colony, who is 
one of the main pillars of it. Had itnot been 
for the exertions of him and others, this colo- 
ny must have perished. No man has been 
living here longer than myself, nor has any 
one more love for the settlement than I have. 
I pledge myself in this article to you and the 
rest of our friends, never to abandon what we 
have been here so long contending for. My 
object is peace and union, which is the glory 
of mankind. Please to delay the publication 
at least until you hear from me again, which 
will be shortly. By so doing you will oblige 
your humble servant and the enlightened part 
of this community. 


I am, Sir, your most humble and obedient 


servant, 
FRANCIS W. SMITH. 
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{From the Genius of Temperance.] 
COLONIZATION MEETING. 

A meeting of the Colonization Society, con- 
nected with Rev. Dr. Brodhead’s Church, was 
held on Thursday evening, 21st inst. 

The Annual Report was read, in which the 
object of the Society was stated to be, ‘to 
carry to their native Jand, all the children of 

’ Africa.’ 

Mr. Finuey, Agent of the American Colo- 
nization Society, then-addressed the meeting. 
He announced his object to be, to state some 

+ historical facts, for the purpose of vindicating 
the Society from the charge of originating in 
selfishness. ‘To this there could be no objec- 
tion, nor could Mr. Finley be blamed for speak- 
ing with carnestness and filial feelings, on 
this subject, as his late distinguished father is 
reckoned among the founders of the Society. 

We certainly telt no disposition to detract 
from the virtues, or question the motives, 
either of President Finley, Dr. Hopkins, or the 
other gentlemen whose early speculations or 
efforts on the subject, may have given rise to 
the system. Having never uttered a word 
against these venerable men, we had not a 
word to demur against the defence of their 
‘characters, if any one has assailed them. We 
only claim the right to judge the Society by 
its present principles, plans, and speculations, 
whenever they can be sufliciently ascertained. 
And we hold it not impossible that good men, 
atan early day, might not have scen the 
whole truth, on the subject of slavery, the full 
duties of the slavcholders, or the best mode of 
emancipation. 

Mr. Finley’s historical sketches were inter- 
esting, and we presume correct. Dr. Hop- 
kins, he said, attended to the subject before 
the revolutionary war. Several of his con- 
gregation at Newport were engaged in the 
slave trade. Dr. Hopkins, like John Newton, 
concluded that it was morally wrong, and 
‘preached against it: He cgnceived the plan 
of sending educated blacks to Africa, to chris- 
tianize the natives, and educated some scores 
of them for that purpose. But the war broke 
cout and prevented it. 

_ Here Mr. Finley remarked ‘that the ideas 
of emancipation and cotonization were neces- 
sarily connected together.’ This only con- 
veyed to us the conviction that they ,were 
necessarily connected in the mind of the speak- 
er. We saw no evidence either of the evis- 
tence of such a necessity, or that Dr. Hopkins 
recognized such an existence. Colored poo- 
ple, for ought we perceived, might be educa- 
ted, and sent to evangelize Africa, an object 
which every christian must desire to see ac- 
complished, without making such a mission 
the sine qua non of emancipation, And, judg- 
ing from the usual acuteness and nice discrim- 
ination of Dr. Hopkins, we thought it more 
than questionable whetherso palpable a dis- 
tinction could have escaped his notice. Hav- 
ing discovered the iniquity of the slave trade, 
Dr. H. would naturally infer the criminality of 
slaveholding. ‘That he did make this discov- 
ery, seems apparent, from his liberating his 
own. And if our recollections serve us, a 
gradual breaking off from iniqutly, ora future 
or conditional performance of present duty 
were not particularly consonant to the ethics 

-of Dr. Hopkins. And besides, it occurred to 
us that there was a slight difference between 
‘the sending of such missionaries as would pass 
the test of Dr. Hopkins’ scrutiny, as competent 
to evangelize Africa, and the sending of all 
whom the oppressive acts of State legislation 
might make willing to go, or such as Gov. 
Mechlin complains of having been obliged to 
receive into the colony. But to return. 

Immediately after the war, Mr. Finley said, 
the spirit of liberty broke out ina strong ex- 
citementagainst slavery. Anthony Benezet,* 
of Pennsylvania, wrote the first book against 
slavery. This was read by Clarkson, and led 
to the founding of the colony at Sierra Leone. 
Here, again, Mr. Finley remarked, coloniza- 
tion and emancipation wenttogether. All the 
early ‘African institutions’ that existed in 
those days, he said, were, in reality, Coloniza- 
tion Societies. The real founders of the pre- 
sent Colonization Society, Mr. Finley said, 
were not the apparent ones. The scheme 
was formed by humble, prayerful men, who 
‘were willing to keep themselves out of sight, 
and put forward those whose names ‘would 
‘carry more influence with the public. Hence 
‘it was, he said, that sfaveholders’ names ap- 
‘peared as the first officers of the Society, a 
‘circumstance on account of which it was now 
stigmatized. ‘This part of the address we 
thought particularly interesting and instrue- 
tive, and have taken pains to preserve it for 
the benefit of all the friends of moral reform 
and philanthropic effort, every where. The 
statement was so perfectly natural, so exactly 
in keeping with what we see now-a-days, in 
forming temperance societies, &c. &c. that 
we confess we gave full credence to the ac- 
curacy of the account. Mr. Garrison must 
allow us to differ with him, if he thinks other- 
wise. The mistake of these good men has, 
perhaps, occasioned a mistake in, others, who 
only judged of what appeared, and not of what 
did not appear. And thus we see that this 
common policy is highly impolitic. The very 
names sought on account of their supposed 
influence, carry a contrary impression, in the 
end, with men of discernment, who know 
them; besides the danger of the perversion 
of the whole movement, by men who care 
nothing for its really benevolent objects. The 
temperance cause, we know, has been much 
impeded, from this cause, in numerous in- 
stances; and if the real philanthropists who 
intended good, by the colonization scheme, 
should be ultimately foiled in consequence of 
this mistake, it would not be the first, nor the 
last instance of the kind. That this alarm is 
not without foundation, in the present instance, 
is evident from the warning and remonstrances 
of the Boston Recorder, on the subject of the 
Virginia appropriation. 

We cannot pretend to give a full sketch of 
Mr. Finley’s address. We note a few promi- 
nent particulars.—One of the first measures 





of the Society, he said, was to ‘secure the 
church judicatories of the different denomina- 
| tions—the general assembly of the Presbyte- 
| rians—the conferences of the Methodists, &c. 
Thus they secured the clergy for their agents, 
and last 4th of July, more than 1000 sermons 
were delivered on their behalf. Mr. F. then 
inferred that if the scheme of colonization was 
a bad one, these clergy were equally implica- 
ted. And he wished his hearers to understand 
that ‘systematic efforts were making in this 
city to disparage these men!’ Viad he said 
that systematic efforts were making in this 
city to abolish slavery, and also to ascertain, 
if possible, the bearing*of the plans of the 
Colonization Society, on this great interest, 
the statement would have been more accurate. 
Vo one, that we know of, ‘in this city’ has 
ever questioned the motives or assailed the 
characters of those ‘ pious, praying christians,’ 
who ‘kept themselves out cf sight’ when the 
Colonization Society was formed, though some 
may lament their putting the interests of eman- 
cipation into the hands of slaveholders. Nor 
do we know of any who have endeavored to 
‘disparage’ the clergy who favor colonization, 
And we think Mr. Finley’s mode of appeal to 
their personal feelings to have been in rather 
bad taste, besides being unjust. 

Mr. Finley proceeded to show haw the 
Colony at Liberia would tend to stop the slave 
trade, not only by its physical force, but by the 
operatioas of its commerce. On this subject, 
we thought his anticipations not wholly un- 
reasonable. We have been accustomed to 
similar views, and have seen no cause to re- 
tract them. Hostility to the colony, or skep- 
ticism as to the good it may be made, with 
good management, to produce, in respect to 
Africa, in respect to the slave trade, and, 
remotely, on slavery itself, have never entered 
into the texture of our doubts and scruples. 
Whether it will be thus managed, whether the 
‘slaveholders’ who were ‘ put forward’ while 
‘ praying christians’ kept in the back ground, 
will not use the Society as even the Boston 
Recorder begins to fear they may, and wheth- 
er we have a right to delay emancipation for 
the tardy process of colonization, or to make 
expatriation a condition of freedom, are other 
and different questions. Vad Mr. Vinley an- 
swered these, he wonld have spoken to the 
point. 

Ilaving established, to his own satisfaction 
at least, his main doctrine, that emancipation 
and colonization must necessarily go together, 
Mr. Finley (forgetting the abolitio: of slavery 
in the northern States, and the results he had 
just traced to the bold denunciations of An- 
thony Benezet,) demanded what the abolition- 
ists had accomplished! The colonizationists 
had been instrumental in converting [we for- 
get how many] heathen to christianity. Could 
the «abolitionists say as much? Mr, Finley 
mist have known that there are christians ‘in 
this city’ whose ‘systematic efforts’ he had 
so much deprecated, whose actions show that 
they do not undervalue or ‘disparage’ the 
great work of converting the heathen to chiris- 
tianity. 

Ilad Mr. Finley contented himself with vin- 
dicating the pious founders of colonization, we 
should have thought his course more judicious 
than it was when he plainly implied that the 
advocates of direct emancipation were of a dif- 
ferent stamp. But Mr. F. did not stop here. 
We are sorry to say he went on to denounce 
those who differed from him, in the article of 
colonization, in the most unsparing manner. 

Mr. i. had anv undoubted right to insist on 
his doctrine of the necessary connection be- 
tween emancipation and colonization, though 
we should have been pleased to hear the 
ground of necessity pointed out, and the jus- 
lice of making them tseparable illustrated.— 
It would also have been gratifying to have 
been informed how the New-England Anti- 
Slavery Society can be censured as it has 
been, for not pursuing its purpose of emanct- 
pation without meddling with the Colonization 
Society. For 1 the Colonization Society, 
with Mr. Finley, maintains the necessary con- 
nexion between colonization and emancipa- 
tion, or, in other words, opposes all emancipa- 
tion without colonization, then. how can the 
New-England Anti-Slavery Society advocate 
direct emancipation without opposing the Col- 
onization Socicty? How can a man be in 
favor of direct emancipation, without being 
against those who call direct emancipation im- 
practicable ? 

But, as we said, Mr. F. did not leave the 
matter here. He went on to say of the aboli- 
tionists that he ‘classed them all together, with 
Garrison,’ that they dealt only in ‘ bitter vitu- 
.peration” H{e denounced their ‘incendiary 
pipers ’—called them ‘fire brands, and twice 
repeated the epithet ‘blood-thirsty abolition- 
ists” ‘Why, he asked, ‘did they publish at 
New-York and Boston?’ ‘Why did they not 
go to the South and publish these papers ?’— 
They were ‘afraid to stand by their principles.’ 
They were guilty of ‘baseness and cowardice.’ 
Yet, in almost the same breath, Mr. F. said of 
these ‘incendiary papers’—‘I fear not their. 
influence upon tite slave.—Such a fear, I ad- 
mit, ts “a bug-bear.”’ {How then-can they 
be ‘incendiary?’] ‘ But, continyed Mr. I’. 
‘they enrage the Southern people so that we 
ean do nothing. For they think that coloni- 
zation and emancipation are one and the same 
thing” [Why should they not, if, as Mr. 
Finley maintains, they are inseparable?] ‘In 
order to show them their setae’ said Mr. F. 
‘! have extensively circulated the Liberator, 
to let them see who it is that is exciting their 
slaves to rebellion. I would give $100 a year, 
with this view, te circulate them at the South.’ 
[How could it show them this, if, as Mr. F’. has 
just said, he ‘feared not their influence upon 
the slave. It was all “a bug-bear,”’ &c. ? 

But enough! If Mr. Finley thinks that di- 
rect emancipation or the advocating of it, has 
any ‘incendiary’ tendency, any more than 
emancipation by colonizing, and the advocacy 
of that scheme, then he should tell why he 
tninks so. Those who differ from him, on this 
point, see no reasons for such an opinion. It 


has proved in Mexico, St. Domingo and South 
America, that direct, immediate emancipation, 
is safe and salutary to all concerned. 
At least it is possible that ‘ abolitionists 
may reason in this way, Very honest ,and not 
be ‘blood-thirsty’ ‘incendiaries’ We very 
much doubt whether the public will pass thus 
sweeping sentence against all who diffet from 
Mr. Finley in this matter. Nor will he be able 
to nfake intelligent men believe that there is 
no piety or prayer among abolitionists. ‘T hose 
who will inquire may learn that many pious 
ministers in New-England, including some of 


| the first talents, and some whose attachment 


to the memory of Dr. Hopkins is not a matter 
of occasional convenience, are among the 
number of those who advocate immediate 
emancipation, and even oppose the Coloniza- 
tion Society. We repeat it, then, Mr. Finley, 
in order to succeed with rational men, must 
lay aside ‘ vituperative’ epithets, and reason 
calmly, like a ‘prayerful christian ;? and not 
call his brethren incendiaries, dastards and 
cowards, for their honest and conscientious 
opinions. : 

After Mr. Finley had closed, Rev. Dr. Rice, 
formerly of Virginia, made some remarks.— 
He maintained that ‘ Africa is the home of the 
black man,’ that they must ‘always remain a 
separate caste,’ + and ‘could never rise, in this 
country, to an equality with the whites.’ Still, 
there must be no force used in —— them 
away. The Colonization Society would abol- 
ish slavery, if the ‘fierce abolitionists of the 
North did not prevent it.” There must be ei- 
ther a revolution, or we must operate by moral 
causes. {The very thing the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser says ‘the United States Constitution 
inhibits’!] Why a direct emancipation Could 
not be advocated by moral influence, as well 
as colonization, we were not told. The speak- 
er said that though the Bible was against sla- 
very, yet the apostles did not go out crusading 
against slavery. [We had supposed they ‘de- 
clared the whole counsel of God; and we 
wondered why the speaker wished to convey 
an impression that such a course was contrary 
to apostolic example.] He spoke of ‘better- 
ing the condition of the colored population,’ 
and described the happy condition of the 
slaves of the good Col. Cocke (who employs— 
or wishes to employ—a missionary to teach 
them,) in such glowing colors and such unaf- 
fected simplicity and sincerity, that—for the 
moment—we were half tempted to think that 
if all slaveholders could be made as pious as 
Col. Cocke, it would do to defer for ‘a mofe 
convenient season’ the ‘ reasonings on righte- 
ousness,’ and take our own time for ‘ breaking 
every yoke, and letting the oppressed go free ; 
since, as the speaker said, ‘such a man could 
not hold them in very rigorous bondage,’— 
‘Such an impression could not have been in- 
tended by the worthy clergyman, but such an 
effect we should fear would. be produced by 
his address, on many minds. 

After he sat down, an aged and venerable 
citizen, (Mr. William Turpin) rose and said, 
that he had resided many years in the Caroli- 
nas, and he had observed that since the form- 
ation of the Colonization Society, the free co- 
lored people were treated with more rigor than 
formerly, which he had attributed to the influ- 
ence of the Society. | 

Mr. Finley admitted the fact, but contended 
that the gentlemah had attributed it to the wrong 
cause. He entered into the subject at some 
length, and labored to convince the audience 
that it was to be attributed to the Southampton 
massacre. As he sat down, the meeting was 
dismissed with a benediction, (the hour being 
late) but Mr. ‘Turpin afterwards remarked to 
those in his hearing that the circumstances to 
which he alluded, all transpired before the 
massacre. And besides, it 1s not pretended 
that any free colored man was concerned in 
that tragedy. . Indeed, the Southern papers 
attested the contrary. 

We think it but an act of justice, in closing 
this article, to say that Rev. Mr. Breckenridge, 
now of this city, and formerly of Kentucky, 
adyocotes the claims of the Colonization So- 
ciety, as we understand him, on principles very 
different from those insisted on by Mr. Finley. 
His practice certainly speaks a different lan- 
guage. He emancipated all his slaves, giving 
them their chotce whether they would go to 
Liberia or stay in this country. And nearly 
or auite all of them remained. Colonization 
offered on this principle assumes quite a dif- 
ferent aspect. On this principle, emancipation 
and colonization might go hand in hand. We 
respectfully commend it to the attention of 
Mr. Finley. Let him take a stand on this 
principle, no longer insist that emancipation 
and colonization must be triseparable, no longer 
denounce those who are for emancipation with- 
out presenting the oppressed with the alterna- 
tive of perpetual slavery or expatriation, and 
then there may be a foundation for the restor- 
ation of harmony among the friends of the co- 
lored people. We see not why Mr. Finley, or 
any other philanthropic colonizationist, should 
object to this, since the experiment of Mr. 
Breckenridge has proyed that emancipation 
and expatriation are not ‘necessarily’ con- 
nectéd. 





t Query—‘ Made of one blood’? 


Slavery.—So far as we have been able to un- 
derstand the laws of the State, it has become 
an indictable offence to dream on the subject of 
slavery ; and much more so to write or speak 
ona subject so exceedingly ‘delicate’ We 
believe, however, that the day is not far dis- 
tant when. people will feel on the subject. 
We have no disposition to fly in the face of 
authority, but the evils of slavery must and 








shall be discussed. We have been almost si- 
lent on the subject for some time, not because 
the argument has been exhausted, nor because 
| our opinions in relation to this national sin are 


/now changed: but becduse we never thought 


it best to be forever harping on one string. 

_ But we now give notice to all prosecuting 
officers, who may be disposed to arraign and 
punish a citizen under the ‘hemp laws of 
North Carolina,’ that if they want business, to 
_subscribe for our paper, and read it attentive- 


WOSRORWS 
SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1833. 


‘VERMONT CHRONICLE. 


The editors of this paper appear to take it for grant- 
ed, that their superior wisdom and sagacity entitle 
whatever they may choose to say on any subject to 
particular attention. Without acknowledging the jus- 
tice of their claims in this respect, we propose to offer 
a few remarks on an article in their last paper. 

The Chronicle says, ‘ If credit has always been giv- 
en’ by abolitionists to the motives “of Philanthropists 
in the non-slaveholding States in patronizing the Colo- 
nization Society, ‘it has been given in corners and in 
whispers.’ We deny this allegation. We have been 
intimate with the members of the Anti-Slavery Society 
ever since its formation. We have often presented its 
claims before the public, and have frequently heard 
others do the same ; and we know, that its agents have 
endeavored, when speaking against the Colonization 
Society, to be distinctly understood as giving full ered- 
4t to the benevolence of northemmen. As an evidexce 
of this, we will quote a passage from Mr. Garrison’s 
Address to the Free People of Color, p. 23. 

‘In bestowing our censure upon the Colonization 
Society, my brethren and friends, justice requires us to 
discriminate between its supporters. Of the benevo- 
lent and disinterested intentions of many individuals, 
especially in the free States, we ou ht not to doubt.— 
It is true, they are carried away in t 1espopular current, 
but they would not willingly harm a hair of your heads.’ 

Again, in his ‘Thoughts,’ Mr. Garrison, alluding to 
to torthern men, p. 3, says :— : 

‘I concede to them benevolence of purpose and ex- 

ansiveness of heart; but_in my opinion, they are la- 
ee under the same delusion as that which swayed 
Saul of 'T'arsus—persecuting the blacks even unto a 
strange country, and verily believing that they are do- 
ing God service.’ 

And again, in the same work, p. 5, he says :— 

‘ It was evident to me that the great mass of its sup- 
porters at the north did not realize its dargerous ten- 
dency. They were told that it was designed to effect 
the ultimate emancipation of the slaves—to improve 
the condition of the free people of color—to abolish 
the foreign Slave Trade—to reclaim and evangelize 
benighted Africa—and various other marvels. Anx- 
ious to do something for the colored population—they 
knew not what—and having no other plan presented 
to their view—they eagerly embraced a scheme which 
was so big with promise, and which required of them 
nothing but a small contribution annually.’ 

















And again, p. 7:— 

‘It is my task to change their admiration into abhor- 
rence ;—to convince them that their well-meant exer- 
tions have been misdirected, and productive of greater 
evil than good ; and to induce them to abandon an in- 
stitution to which they now fondly cling.’ 

Remarks similar to the above may be found in great 
abundance in the files of the Liberator. And yet the 
editors of the Chronicle pretend, that if such credit has 
been given, it has been done ‘in corners and in whis- 
pers’! We repeat—the accusation is untrue, and we 
call upon them to retract it. 

There is a fact which has an important bearing upon 
this point, and which the advocates of the Colonization 
Society at the north generally keep out of sight. It is 
this :—a great majority of the members of the Coloni- 
zation Society are slaveholders. The same is true of its 
Board of Managers. This throws the balance of pow- 
er into the hands of those who are every day stealing 
the liberty of human beings! When speaking of the 
Society, therefore, it is proper to represent it as parta- 
king of the character stamped upon it by a majority of 
its patrons. Northern men have endeavored to make 
the impression that their views in relation to slavery 
are the views of the Society; and thus, when the So- 
ciety is arraigi.ed and charged with sinister designs, 
they affect to believe the charge is brought against 
them as individuals. It is time that this matter was 
fully understood. Will the editors of the Chronicle fa- 
vor their readers with a little light’in relation to it ? 

As to the assertion of the Chronigle, ‘ that the quo- 
tations of the leading anti-slavery documents are not 
trust-worthy,’ we pronounce it a slander, which is not 
in the least supported by the flimsy and captious re- 
view in the Christian Spectator. Because the friends 
of Abolition do not take ‘the trouble every time they 
quote the documents of the Colonization Society, to 
repeat a dozen pages, they are aceused of garbling ! 
How often has the Chronicle been charged with per- 
verting the doctrines inculcated iu the very periodical 
which brings this charge against Mr. Garrison ? 

In the absence of Mr. Garrison, we take the respon- 
sibility of saying, that he needs not the defenee set up 
by the correspondent of the Chronicle. It is true, that 
‘the Colonization Society is not hostile to slavery,’ 
any more than the manufacturers, venders, and con- 
sumers of ardent spirit are hostile to intemperance.— 
A.majority of the members of the Society are now en- 
gaged in plundering human beings of their liberty, 
}which is proof enough of the justice of the charge.— 
However much they may pretend to be opposed to 
slavery, their practice gives the lie to their professions. 

The Chronicle says :-— 

‘ That the society ‘is pledg 7S- 
tem of slavery’ is Pg sa OL pede on ae 
pose intemperance, or Sabbath breaking, or a protect- 
ing tariff, or nullification, or popery. The society, as 
a society, ‘is pledged’ to do nothing but transport 
free blacks to Africa with their own consent; but its 
members are at liberty to oppose, and many of them, 
at least, do oppose, with all their influence, ‘the sys- 
tem of slavery,’ and many other evils. The American 
Bible Society ‘is pledged’ in the same sense and in 
the same degree, ‘not to oppose the system of slave- 


2 Sg its only business is, to print and circulate the 
ible. 


The Chronicle ‘must weave its web over again and 
of better materials’ than these, before it can satisfy 
candid men that Mr. Garrison’s charge is untrue. The 
Colonization Society has been patronized in New- 
England from a belicf that its object was to promote 
the abolition of Slavery. Its agents have so repre- 
sented it. The people of England have given it their 
patronage with the same impression, derived no doubt 
from the representations of Elliot Cresson. Clarkson 
in his letter, published in this country, expressly says, 
that he understands the first object of the Society tof 
be, ¢ to assist in the emancipation of all the slaves :’ 
which avowal Mr. Gurley expunged, and substituted 
another sentence of an entirely different meaning ; a 
forgery as base as any which was ever punished by 
the laws! When we quote the documents of the So- 
ciety to prove that it is pledged not to interfere with 
the system of slavery, we are met with the stale rep- 
resentation that the same charge is true in the same 
sense in relation to the Bible Society. Now if it can 
be proved, that the reports and other official documents 
of the Bible Society are full of apologies for men- 
stealers, or for popery, or for intemperance ; then we 
will abandon it, and assist in forming another which 
shall act upon right principles. ‘The documents of the 
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A TOKEN OF GRatiTypp , 

(LC The following letter is ilserted b : 
of the gentlemen to whom it is addressed, Pe 
‘vi, 
Bostoy, April 


plain itself. 

To Messrs. S. Snowden, P, Hall 4, Ie 
P. Howard, C. Caples, w Pe Prt 
Pero, J. T. Hilton, G, Ww. The 1} 
Silver, L. York, J. Lennox Ww OMS | 
Standing, T. Cole, C. L, Re aterton, p 
E. F. B. Mundrucu, and 4. Those Ny 
Gentlemen—Just as I am on the . 

, + in CVe of. 
parting for New-York, a Committee, a." 
by your body, (consisting of Mos ley 
Brown and Hilton,) present ory wm Re 
their behalf, with a beautif Pt 

. % ul Silver ¢ 
commemoration of our farewel] inter 
the hospitable home of Mr. Geor <a 
and as a pledge of your friendship : 
ciation of my labors in that no sis 
terprises, the rescue of the whole colons” 
from servitude and degradatiop, me. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for this liber! 
pression of your séntiments, [ft eal 
needed to convince me of your tienda 4 
my person; for I had already sais m 
most unequivocal marks of confdens 
esteem from you all. Gratitude sll, 
your names upon the tablet of my on 
more deeply than they are engraved y a 
cup. Deeply conscious that you re. 
high an estimate upon MY services, | as 
deavor to be more ‘worthy of your ii ; 

My colored brethren, in this ci i 
bound me to them by so many tics that . 
aration from them fills me with pref uit 
quietude. But I leave them, to heal 
best interests; and this consoles etal 
labor more abundantly, and I trust sail 
cessfully, in their behalf, while absentns, 
than if J continued with them, 

The spirit of brotherly love, the lanai 
ambition, the gentlemanly behaviour, they: 
erous confidence, the noble Magnani 
which characterise your actions, fil] py be 
with joy, and nerve my arms With streng | 

Be ever thus actuated, one toward ude 
‘United, we stand—divided, we fall is tp 
motto you have placed upon the Cup. Hayy 
chosen this, never lose sight of it: folloviy 
your polestar, and neither the winds » 
waves of persecution or reproach shall ey 
rate you. 

Take my heart, and divide it equallyan 
you. As you have presented me with ashe 
cup as a testimonial of your affection, sa 
each of you, and every descendant of Aft 
soon receive a better cup from the Father; 
mercies—the cup of joy and salvation, m 
ning over. 

I tender each of you my personal regu 
and beg you collectively to accept my mm 
ful acknowledgments for your goodnes, 

Your unflinching advocate, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


blest of alin 


tin ‘oh 





AFFECTING OCCURRENCE. 
A few days ago, two colored men gave informatie 
to some members of the Anti-Slavery Society, the: 


rnegro slave from one of the southern States wis 


board a schooner in the harbor, that he was very 
ous of escaping, and that he was watebed for 
his running away. The name of the vessel, see 
wards ascertained, was the Vienna, her masters | 
renzo Dow Morgan, and the slave’s Burton § 
She is said to be bound to New-York. A wri 
beas corpus was, on the petition of one of the mens 
of the Society, immediately obtained from the Sr 
Court, and served upon the Captain; and Spier ® 
shortly after brought up to the Supreme (a 
Room. 

Before the Judges would take cognizance (# 
case, itbecame necessary to show that Spicer vst ie 
tained against his will. He was accordingly mut = 
gated upon the subject by the counsel, and iniew 
that he was fre@ in Massachusetts, and that no doul!® 
Court would so pronounce him, if the case was 
ted to proceed. The poor fellow seemed very ™ 
agitated, and his whole frame trembled. He #”* 
should like to be free in his own country, where ha» 
lations were. He was urged to make his lection, 
say whether he wished to be free and remain let-§ 
he would be compelled to do, or to retum t bis 
tions as a slave. He concluded, after a stom 
visible conflict between his feelings, to £° bach—ts 
accordingly returned to the vessel. We are 
and have no doubt of the fact, that the Captain 
threatened to put him in irons, if he attempted x 
cape. The feelings of the slave did him howot. 
was not insensible of the charms of liberty, but 
unwilling to desert his redations, even to obtain av" 
ing which he so ardently desired. al 

The ease leads us to mention a principle & u- 
which is not so generally known among us @ ! 
to be, viz :—that a slave, coming from one of the 
States, by the consent of his master, into ai ar 
becomes free. The only case in which the auth? 
of a free State is bound to deliver up # ." 
owner, is the one provided for by the Conti’ 
the United States, where the slave,has run @¥4! 
his master. In every other cave, every person 


free States, is FREE. 
er ee 


TEMPERANCE. ld 

We had the pleasure of listening, al é 
evening, to an excellent Address 00 the sv) 

Temperance, delivered to a very respectable sal 

of colored people, in Be]knap-street Meeting 
the Rey. James D. Yates of this city. At Be° 

of the address, Mr. Baffum made a short HE 

speech, after which two Temperance Societies: . 





the ladie 
se who have 9° 
ve to rebu ‘ 


the gentlemen, and another by 
this example will put to shame tho 


soled 











} : does not seem reasonable to them that the | Colonisei: ‘ . 1 ser 
4 An a * Mr. Finley did not add—‘a Quaker,’ as has lately shetin: wea a likely $i sébak tk cameanasane | ly, and they shall be accommodated with more olonization Society abound with apologies for slave- abused the colored people, mi from tet 
, ' been sneeringly done, of Arnold Buffum, a disciple . Eis ‘ 1 . ore holders, and with declarat that it has no ‘desi ungodly spirit which would drive them 
: oo ee and flower oe Benezet, who teaches the same doc-| Of promulgating the doctrine of direct eman- | grewmas for prevcestins than they can well attemptin emancipati na ee tive land. 
i Riek an trine, but with more mildness and suavity, being a| Cipation, To talk of sending them out of the | find out what to do with !—Greensboro, (M1 The eden <i ; . We shall publish a list of the officers of the Seti 
: ek Biase geutleman of enlarged views, and extensively aequaint- | country, or else keeping them in eternal bond- | C.). Patriot. ’ . ger iy ‘ ‘ a confidently believed by 
: i et ed with men and manners. Benezet was denounced age, might have this effect. But to talk of. cackipensesiate members of the Colonization Society that ‘ the colo- next week. : red that 
Peet i. asa‘ aye ote ee be wacd pe: Cane whe setting them free, and giving them their choice Plea dct meeting of N. Bedford has voted $21,000 mee nN, the free blacks tends to the removal of sla-|_ 7" The Richmond Whig has eT procs pi 
be Te P| pager ws _— a8 Arash Regn. ME Gasrison has | to go or stay, woul dnot be likely-to exasper- {45° aoe ie mieeeed ooh heey cs that flour- M tg one = wae this, that we know of.— | main object of Temperance Societies na ro 
: : be Myr. asTipo = A Z : iis g place. 3 , ‘ ‘ % ‘ ca @ 
ee a made no approximation, ate them. And they think that expericnce whieh would cost $92,000. ee this belief,” But ee tes this tora sak ne ao ae be oP ; 
rie . : at hag this to do with the principles | States. The Whig says that the obj 
f ae 
: a a be 
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“YEETING OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
Tuesday evening of last week, we had the 
On ‘d attending @ meeting of colored people in 
” wm gue Mecting-house. The house was well 
-_ Mr. Garrison, being about to leave this coun- 
a oe England, made @ farewell address to the au- 
ha He was listened to with deep emotion for 
We wish the friends of the Coloniza- 
iid have been present, to hear the 
uttered, and to witness their 
Those especially who have 
exciting in the minds of the 


ope. 
x afl an hour. 
Society cou 
‘come truths which he 
co spon the audience. 
o Mr. Garrison of 
feelings of il! will and hatred to the 


le 


eolore’ oH have been convinced that such aceusa- | 

_ at onst and unjust. His advice to them, 
“ hoes occasions, Was caleulated to impress 
"a + minds a sense of their accountability to 


he 


oftheir obligation to love even their ene- 
and oF - 


he close of the address, ONE HUNDRED AND 
, gN PERSONS gave thgir names to a pledge of 

RTEE . k 
What 


: colored people say to this ? 


betinence from the use of ardent spirits. 


the traducers 0! the 
+> The gentleman whose signature is affixed to the 
is Secretary of the Vermont Coloniz- 


While he continues to lend his patron- 


, wing nouce, 
Society. 

« an institution, the principies and measures of 
ie held in utter abhorrence by the people of 


\. will find it a difficult matter to secure the 


gun 


» and confidence of a sufficient number to 
ence a School. Before he can engage im his 
‘work with any hope of success, he must dis- 

»- eagnection with the Colonization Society, and 


io its disgraceful doctrines.— 


out in opposition 


pnot serve two masters 5 and while he is leagued 


He 


with slaveholders 1 prosecutig a plan for banishing 
ple of color from their native Jand, he must 


the free peo} 





siave 


k it strange if only a smali number can be in- 

i to place the mselves under his influence. .We 
op that his proposition will not divert the attention 
“/ ihe friends of the colored people from the Manual 
tahor School proposed by the New-England Anti- 
ry Society. 


TO COLORED YOUTH. 


cd. if the Lord will, on ma- 


[’ ibseriber resoly t ! 
a spoeial effort for the improvement of the color- | 
Ass men, hereby invites the YOUNG MEN OF 
“ALOR. resi ling W thin the limits of New-England, | 
iho State of New-York, between fifteen and thirty 
re, who are honest and industrious, who pos- i 
iy and vigorous constitutions, Who are desir- | 
-of obtaie an education, and are willing to devote 
) six years to tts object, either at a public 
rwith a private instructer, and to labor four 
is it 
to him at Montpelier, Vermont, by letter, post 


st of June next. The letter of 
on should contain a certificate of his possess- 


vious to the fir 


ibove named, signed by a mag- 
' 


minster of the Gospel. As this notice may 
the eye of numbers to whom it is 


HuCALMOS 


| 

' 

| 

each day for their support, to report them- 
| 

} 

j 

j 

} 

} 

rwise mect 
‘ 

; 


and the public, may expect a fur- | 


on the subject of this article. 
CHESTER WRIGHT. 


02 


veh persons as are willing to aid in im- 

; itelleetual and moral condition of colored 
ai whose local situation gives them opportunity, | 
vested to search out, and inform young men of | 
f this proposal, and to aid them, if necessary, | 
varing and forwarding their communications.— | 
Should any considerable number report themselves as | 


ited, they 


r communmeation 





Montpelier, Vermont, Mareh 26, 1833. 
WILBERFORCE COLONY. 
TPA large portion of this paper is occupied with 
seuments relative to the unhappy difficulties which 
tin this Colony. We take sides with neither of 
¢ parties, but intend to treat both of them alike. If 
ve are reguested to publish any thing further, we hope 
facts Will be compressed into as small a space as 
, 50 as not to crowd out more Important matter, 
TP The New-England Galaxy is now under the ed- 
ral manarement of Wm. J. Snelling, Esq. a geutle- 
listinguished as a poet and scholar. We dre glad 
s fallen into the hands of a thorough-going Aboli- 
,whowillmake it an efficient auxiliary to the 
\nti-Slavery cause. 


(7 We commend the following sound and 


pithy communication to all the * dough-faces’ | 


‘temporising gradualists’ in the land. 
[lor the Liberator. ] 
ABSTRACT PEOPLE. 
Nothing is 


I 


more common than to hear our 
men,’ write and talk of things in the 
wstract. There is scarcely a slaveholder to 


found who will 





‘Snot! 
| 
not tell you that he is op- | 
d to ‘Slavery in the abstract, and to prove | 
‘sincerity he performs it in the contract. | 
The Editors who, as Mr Danforth saith, are 


‘tugging’ to prop up slavery ‘ with more blood 


ty nh Drain 


runs, all assure us that they are reso- 
enomies of slavery in the abstract, but 
all they, can to obstruct its 
We are tired of these abstract 
: We never hear them talk of abstract 
abstract drink, abstract raiment, abstract 
it, and dollars in the abstract. They have | 
he 


bstraction in the market and at 


‘ ar -. ' 
y are dome 


overthrow, 


lellows 


idea of a 
te bank ; all their abstracts are confined to 
f justice, decorum, morality and reli- 
ion, Now, we are anxious te know the real 
une of abstract equity without any practice 
“its tules. What is abstract decorum worth, 
is only illustrated by operative profliga- 
Who would give one cent for abstract 
mora ity which is incessantly contradicted in 
“xecution? And what does Satan care for 
“stract relivion ? Nothing can be more amu- 
—_ and more melancholy than the conduct 
‘these abstract dealers in moonshine! We 
“ustrate by two examples. 


tan 


W *} 


CV + 





A number of the editors of our religious pa- | 
om have published Mr Danforth’s deceitful | 
ti falsifying letters upon colonization: for it | 
” been proved that that Gentleman has de- 
— the most glaring misrepresentations 
satan been in Boston. To correct his | 

“Ul thistakes, to furnish an antidote to his | 
simak and to disseminate truth, repeated ap- 
“attons have been made to different editors 


| tinadoed by an Algerine corsair. 


‘ing, never know true repose from incessant 
| toil, are lacerated by the torturing scourge, 


| in the inward parts,’ will not accept such ab- 


stract philanthropy and fruitless -hatred of eyil. 
When the Anti-Slavery cause becomes more 
popular, then these same deceivers will strive 
to run away with all the laurels of the victory, 
and all the pecuniary emoluments. They are 
no partisans for abstract jtionor and abstract 
dollars ! 

The southern Menstealers, also, are very 
fond of prating about ‘slavery in the abstract, 
They will make you long speeches in favor of 
liberty, and independence, and all their con- 
nected blessings ; they will eulogize the ina- 
lienable rights of man until your souls are fill- 
ed with rapture; they will expatiate upon the 
ancient and modern despotical governments 
of Europe and Asia, and contrast them with 
the United States, until you are inflated with 
pride and delight; they will boast of the 
superiority of American high-minded free- 
men, until you look down upon all other peo- 
ple with compassion if not with contempt ; 
and they will describe the degradation, igno- 
rance, vassalage, privations, and misery of 
other nations, until from their streaming eyes 
the tears flow as if they had succeeded to the 
possession of Jeremiah’s ‘ fountain of waters.’ 
But alas! it is all in the abstract! Upon their 
own plantations are scores of native citizens 
who know no more of liberty, independence, 
and the~‘pursuit of happiness,’ than if they 
had been captured, chained, worked and bas- 
When you 
walk to the *. Vegro Quarter, you immediate- 
ly ascertain that ‘the rights of man,’ and your 
own previous rapture are all abstract nonenti- 
ties. You realize that despotism in Europe is 
a reality by its faithful exhibition in more ap- 
palling and excrutiating forms in the United 
States, and that if liberty is a beautiful phan- 
tom in picture, domestic slavery is not an ab- 
stract idea. You may sympathise with the 
weeping orator when he tells of Grecian an- 
guish and. Polish tortures, but your feelings 
are merely ‘the luxury of distress or the joy of 
grief’ Walk to the cabins where his slaves 
linger out their famished, agonized and dole- 
ful pilgrimage ; where they pine without cloth- 


and are starved upon corrupted meal or mag- 
gotty rice, and putrid fish; and you at once 
realize that whatever beautiful and romantic 
visions imagination can depict, a slaveholder’s 
practice contains no abstracts. His liberty, 
his boasts, his companions, his eloquence, his 
tears and his commiseration are all in the 
mental abstract: but his ever-living sensibly 
experienced reality is one continuous round 
of barbarity, pollution, torture, despair and 
death. We wish that all these abstract edit- 
ors and American Slave-Drivers were sent to 
Tunis or Tripoli or Morocco, to work under 
an African Slave-Driver for only thirty days ; 
then they would return penitents, and aban- 
don abstract deceitfulness for Christian truth. 





[For the Liberator.] 
A VOICE FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


! of kind Providence, together with the good wishes of 
our oppeneaed people, may crown the donors with 
_ eterna blessings, for having contributed of their sub- 
| Stance to aid m confering upon the colored race the 
| estimable privileges of civilization and liberty. 
Resolved, That we consider education the only ef- 
| fectual mode of elevating our general character, as it 
| 18 capable of removing the most powerful impediments 
' from the path of our improvement, viz. the effects of 
Slavery and the inflaence of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society; therefore we desire that our brethren 
and friends will aid in promoting every object, that 
promises the dissemination of useful knowledge. 

Resolved, ‘That it is the universal opinion of the peo- 
ple of color, in these United States, that Slavery, 
though one of the worst evils that ever infested the 
moral government of man, would necessarily be of 
short difration, were it not aided by the Arerican 
Colonization Society, which has been created, sup- 
ported and perpetuated, for the avowed purpose of 
open it from the innovations of light and reason, 

y removing from that immoral vineyard every thing 
obnoxious to its existence. 

Resolved, That the members of this meeting, bein 
actuated by the most pure and patriotic motives, an 
guided by philanthropic feelings, do most heartily de- 
sire and pray for the total and immediate annihilation 
of Slavery, and the American Colonization Society ; 
as they are fully satisfied, that their annihilation would 
prove a natiohal blessing to the United States; for 
their very existence ig a foul stain on the character of 
a christian community, brings contempt on religion, is 
destructive to the morals, and at-enmity with the form 
and principles of a republican government. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks to Wm. L. 
Garrison, Esq. for his untiring and philanthropic 
exertions in our behalf; and that, while we rejoice at 
his departure for England, we implore the blessings of 
Heaven for his safe and speedy return amongst us. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to remit to Mr. Garrison, the proceedings of this meet- 
ing, together with such other information, with regard 
to said Mission as they may deem proper. 

Resolved, That a collection be taken up at this 
meeting, and that a committee of five persons be ap- 
pointed to solicit subseriptions, to aid in defraying Mr. 
Garrison’s expenses in England. 


In support of the above resolutions, Mr. F. 
A. Hinton addressed the house in a spirited 
and feeling manner. The following resolu- 
tions were then offered and adopted. 

Resolved, Tliat while our hearts are filled with grati- 
tude to the Philanthropists in this country, for the 
great exertions they are making in our behalf, we are 
not unmindful of the efforts of the advocates of human 
freedom in England, in behalf of the welfare of the de- 
scendants of Africa. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to prepare an address, expressive of our sentiments of 
gratitude to the Philanthropists in Great Britain, and 
that the same be presented to Jas. Cropper, of Liv- 
erpool, by our sterling friend aud advocate, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Esq. 

In support of the foregoing resolutions, Mr. 

, addressed the house as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: 

Ifthere was ever a time, or an occasion, 
when the highest, noblest and best feelings of 
the human heart should be called into full 
life and vigor, it is at this time—it is on 
this occasion. Wecome, Mr. President, to 
join in one sentiment, to pour forth in one 
common strain, the feelings and gratitude of 
our people. We are about to perform an act 
which opens one ofthe brightest epochis in the 
history of our character.. We are about to 
present to the noble, fearless and unwearied 
combattants against tyranny and oppression, 
the pure and unmixed tribute of gratitude, from 
the altar of our hearts, and may I not say in 
the prayers and blessings of our people, upon 
the heads of a Clarkson, a Wilberforce, a 
Stuart, a Cropper, a Buxton, a Brougham, a 
Thompson, a Lushington, and others eminent 
for their good works, not forgetting, (though 





Pursuant to notice, a large and respectable 
meeting of the colored citizens of Philadel- 
phia convenedin the first colored “Presbyte- 
rian Meeting-house, April Ist, 1833. James , 
Forten was appointed President, Robert | 
Douglass and Joseph Cassey, Vice Presidents, 
Robert Purvis and James McCrummel, Sec- | 
retaries. 

The President having stated the object of 


' the meeting, the following Preamble and Reso- 


lutions were submitted by Mr. Douglass for 
the consideration of the house, and unanimous- 
ly adopted.: 


| 
PREAMBLE. | 


Whereas, it has long been the opinion of the mem- | 
bers of this Meeting, that the many efforts now making | 
in these United States for the elevation of the colored | 
population to those rights, poveere and enjoyments 
which God, in his wisdom, has ordained for man, have 
not been commensurate with the magnitude of the | 
cause, under which the many benevolent philanthro- 
pists of our country are laboring, and our long neglect- | 
ed race still bleeding. 

And whereas, their want of suecess has arisen from | 
having to contend with the evils of Slavery, Ignorance, 
and Prejudice :—They therefore rejoice, that the New- | 
England Anti-Slavery Society was formed for the ex- | 
press purpose of blasting these rocks of misfortune and | 
misery ; and they most ardently desire that that In- | 
stitution, founded as it is on the pillars of everlasting | 
truth and justice, may grow and spread its moral light 
to the most distant shores, and gather from the four 
winds of heaven, the means necessary to complete its 
great and laudable purposes, until it shall be avle, un- 
der the blessings of Providence, to present to the ‘ man 
of color,’ the glorious path of civilization, uatrammelled 
b¢ any of those concomitant evils, which have hitherto 
destroyed millions of our race, by depriving us of the 
light of religion, the blessings of education, and the en- 
joyment of universal liberty. : ; 

“And whereas, the Board of Managers of said Socie- 
ty, have officially announced the,appointment of Wm. 
Lioyp Garrison, Esq. (that able and efficient advo- 
cate of the ‘ Rights of Man ;’) as their Agent, and that 
he will proceed to England, for the purpose of procur- 
ing funds, to aid in the establishment of a Manual La- 
bor School for Colored Youth, and of disseminating 
in that country the truth in relation to American Slave- 
ry and its ally, the American Colonization Society: 

And whereas, it becomes us, as freemen, to express 
our approbation, or disapprobation, of all measures, 
that affect our interests, we therefore publish to the 
world, that the appointment of Wm. Lloyd Garrison as 
Agent of the New-England Anti-Slavery Society, un- 
der the auspices and instructions given by that Board, 


| receives our decided approbation, and should be-a 


theme of rejoicing to philanthropists and lovers of 
freedom, no matter where situated. Mr. Garrison, 
wherever known, is recognized as the friend of the 
colored population. The objects of his mission, have 





or an *pportunity to repel his calumnies, and 
“unfold the naked facts. ‘The only answer 
"uch is received is a direct negative to the 
request, and fulsome professions, of love to 
© colored people and hatred of slavery in 
be abstract. According to this compound 
“heme, it appears that this abstract affair is 


P dalous duplicity and sheer hypocrisy. 
Such attra 


all 
al} stan 


“ce of Mammon, but ‘He who requireth truth 


ctions may pass current in the ser- | 


long since been the pride of his heart, viz. to expand 
the mind, unrivet the fetter, and dissolve prejudice, 
| and his ability to execute the present undertaking can 
better be described by pointing to the ‘ Liberator,’ and 
| his excellent work entitled ‘ ‘Thoughts on African Colo- 
| nization,’ than by any feeble eulogy of ours ; itis sufli- 
| cient when we assert, that in all these he has spoken 

| our sentiments ; and therefore be it . 

Resolved, That this meeting most respectfully so- 
lieit the good people of England, to’ contribute to the 
proposed object, with that spirit of liberality which has 

| uniformly dharseuatines the benevolent acts of the 

“Nation ; and that we, as humble suppliants, 


English r 
affectionately pray, that the beneficent smiles 


{ do most 


1 mention him last, I do not mean him least,) 
an O’Connel. On what page, Mr. President, 
in the history of nations, can be found men 
more illustrious ? Was there ever more vir- 
tue or honor embodied in more noble, more 
generous, more undaunted men? The elo- 


quence of a Demosthenes, or a Cicero, never 


‘can produce that harmony and sweetness, 


which delights and gratifies the soul, like the 
eloquence of those who plead the cause of 
suffering humanity. The exploits of an Alex- 
ander, a Cwsar, or a Napoleon, are trivial, 
when brought to bear against the achievements 
of the living philanthropists of the day. So 
fearless are they, Sir, in the prosecution of 
their work of benevolence and humanity, and 


so hallowed are the purposes of their hearts, 
| that the threats of a Nero cannot intimidate 
‘them; the riches of a Croesus cannot affect 


the honor and integrity of such men; their 
deeds and their . names are but one, for neith- 
er can recur to the mind without associating 


‘the other ;—every act of their lives proves 
their virtue and philanthropy ;—in fine, Sir, 
‘they are destined to receive the admiration of 


the World, so long as they are votaries to re- 
ligion and virtue ; for says the Poet, 


‘ They never fail, who die in a great cause ; 

The block may soak their gore ; 

Their heads may sodden in the sun ; 

Their limbs be strung to city gates, and castle walls ; 
But still their spirit walks abroad !— 


But, Mr. President, shall we say nothing of 
those in our own country? Have we, Sir, no 
spotless flag of philanthropy, floating in the 
pure air of Heaven? Have we no Stars shi- 
ning thereon, as brilliant as those across the 
mighty Atlantic ?. Can we register no names, 
as being synonymous with virtue and philan- 
thropy? We can, Sir. Ours is the joy and 
the satisfaction to know, and to say, that there 
is amongst us a veteran, a pioncer in the glo- 
rious cause of Abolition. We have, Sir, the 
Clarkson of America—we have a Lundy. We 
have the fire and zeal of an O’Connell, in our 
worthy and beloved Garrison. We have the 
cool, deliberative, logical powers of a Wilber- 
force, as represented ina Buffum. And the 
aptness, wit and burning sarcasm of a Snel- 
ling, bear no bad resemblance to the bitter 
distillations of a Thompson. But, where, Sir, 
can be found an American Stuart? In whom 
may be found those virtues which live within 
and nourish the soul of that philantfiropist ? 
Why, Sir, the same virtuous light, the same 
holy spirit glows within and animates a man, 





sesses the faith of an Abraham, the meekness 
of a Moses, the patience of a Job, and the zeal 
ofa Paul. He is no other than Simeon S. 
Jocelyn. We have others, who, like the rest, 
must forever be embedded in the warm affec- 
tions of the heart of every mian of color, who 
is alive to his interest, a friend to his cause, 
and true to himself. Turn our attention to 
New-England, and we behold a picture indeed 
cheering. See thé benevolence and the phi- 
lanthropy, that have been there awakened. 
See, Sir, the mighty success that has followed 
the efforts of those whose sympathies are en- 
listed in our behalf. See, Sir, that firmament— 
I mean a moral, civil and political firmament— 
which, but as yesterday, presented the terrific 
and awful aspect of despair and dessolation— 
upon which there could not be descried one 
Star of light, to cheer, to guide, or console the 
heart of the man of color—now exhibiting a 
thousand, all verging to one point, and which 
will at no distant period form one bright and 
glorious Sun of Righteousness and Truth, 
whose beams will illumine the minds of our 
people, and create within them a spirit and a 
desire which will be the sure and successful 
adversary of tyranny and its evil attendants. 
Are we not emboldened, Mr. President, from 
the present blessed reality of things, to tear the 
veil from futurity, and behold with rapturous 
delight that ascension, which, although we 
may not be permitted to enjoy it,—although 
our vision may not behold that glorious and 
blessed sight—although our bodies may then be 
mingled with the clod from which we sprang,— 
and our souls, I hope, enjoying the sweet and 
everlasting light of Heaven—yet, Sir, assur- 
edly, most assuredly, those who come after us, 
and of us, shall have the full enjoyment. 
JAMES FORTEN, President. 
Rogrerr Dovetass, 
Josepu Cassey, 
Roserr Purvis, 
James McCrummet, 


Vice Presidents. 


Secretaries. 





[For the Liberator. ] 
‘A CANTERBURY STORY? 

Until I saw in the Liberator, the address of 
the ‘ Civil authority ’ and ‘Selectmen ’of Can- 
terbury, ‘to the American Colonization So- 
ciety,’ Thad never understood why the term 
‘Canterbury Story,’ was applied to real ‘ whap- 
pers ;’ but henceforth I can never doubt the 
correctness of the application. Having been 
in the way of knowing something of the pro- 
ceedings alluded to in that address, I unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it a ‘Canterbury Story.’ 
ROLAND. » 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC ITEMS. 


Cnyo.era AT Havana. Accounts from Havana 
represent the progress of the Cholera as truly appall- 
ing. From the 24th of Feb. till the 24th of March, five 
thousand (1000 whites and 4000 blacks) had died of the 
disease ; and on the last day .five hundred persons are 
stated to have been taken off, and nearly the same 
number had been buried each day for several days 
previously. The Captain General has issued an order, 
that all the artillery shall be fired at ‘sunrise each day, 
in the hope of purifying the atmosphere. The Board 
of Health ef Havana has issued an order prohibiting 
the sale, by the Apothecaries, of any medicines under 
the name of specifies for the *cure of the Cholera.— 
Several of the Apothecaries have offerred to furnish 
medigines gratis to the poor. The superintendents of 
the Hospitals make the same complaints which were 
urged in this country, as to the patients being brought 
to the Hospital in the last stage of the disorder, and 
absolutely incurable. A letter dated 23d ult. says — 
‘ Our daily list of deaths, publicly known, falls not far 
short of 500, but it is supposed that the number is 
greater, Strangers are not permitted to go outside the 
walls, lest they should discover the mortality. One 





| individual has lost 50 out of 200 slaves, and nearly the 


whole black populationh as been attacked.’-- 7'ranser ipt 


A Systematic Reader.—A Highland laird, living in 
a remote district, but withal a staunch politician, took 
in the London Courier; but, as the post boy only vis- 
ited him once a week, he always got six Couriers at a 
time. He read these papers in regular succession, one 
every day, but never more, in order that he might thus 
have the stimulus of a daily newspaper. So rigid was 
he in this admirable rule, that if a debate did not ter- 
minate in the paper where it was commenced, he has 
often been heard to remark that he longed much for 
the next morning, so anxious was he to learn the result 
of the discussion. —Caledonian Mercury. 


A duel is said to have been lately fought in England, 
in which bread bullets, rolled in black lead powder, 
were used. Three shots were exchanged without in- 
jury, when the parties were satisfied. Not hungry! 


A letter from Port-au-Prince, dated 26th inst. states 
that the manufacture of Sugar is again becoming an 
object of attention in the Island of Hayti. Several 
water and steam-mills, the latter from the West Point 
Foundry, have recently been started in the neighbor- 
hood of the capital. “A specimen of loaf sugar had 
been ferwaeied to New-York, &c. 


Curious Mail Bag.—in a chest of tea received 
some time ago, by a merchant of Baltimore, from on 
board an East Indiaman, a letter was found, of which 
the following is a copy :-— 

‘If this letter should go to America, the person who 
gets it will confer a great favor by telling my brother, 
John Wilson, of New-York, that | am a prisoner in 
China. J. WILSON.’ 

Bie Elm.—The great Elm, standing on the ground 
to be occupied by the New Church in Northampton, 
was cut down last week. Its trunk we should think is 
as large, perhaps larger. than the famous Elm, the 
ride and ornament of the Boston Common, but its 
branches were not so numerous nor its symetry or pro- 
portions so striking as the Boston one. At its base the 
circumference was twenty-feet, and its diameter seven ; 
six feet from the ground, its circumference was fifteen, 
and iis diameter five. Its age was ninety years, and 
its soundness and health unimpaired. 


Great Despatch»—The Norfolk Geacon of Thursday 
states that the steamboat Patrick Henry, which left the 
wharf in Baltimore two minutes after four o’clock on 
the morning of Wednesday, arrived at the wharf in 
Norfolk at six o’clock, P. M. of the same day, making 
the run in thirteen hours and fifty-eight minutes ! 


Connecticut Election.—It is stated in the New-York 
papers, that this election has resulted in the choice of a 
majority of Jackson members in both branches of the 
Legislature ; but that no choice has been made of Gov- 
ernor or Lieut. Governor. Of the members of Con- 
gress, Messrs. Huntington, Ellsworth and Barbour are 
said to be re-elected by a majority of about 2500.— 
Messrs. Foot and Tweedie are eleeted by a majority 
of about 500. 

The Sabbath.—Some gentlemen in this city have 
got up a petition to his Excellency the Governor (which 
will be sent as soon as a respectable number of signers 
are procured.) setting forth that the selection of Mon- 
day as the day for election of Members of Congress, has 
in many instances caused a violation of the Sabbath 





who, like Stuart, (in regard to his piety,) pos-, 


for electioucering purposes, and requesting him and 


= 


the Executive Council to appoint some other day of 
the week on which to hold such elections. The re- 


uest of the petitioners j ite reasonable, and 
oubt not will be wenind. » ites sysctl 


An Agreeable Surprise—A merchant of this 
called at an Insurance Office the other morning, 
on his way to his counting room, and effected insurance 
on 150 bales of cotton, which he had been advised had 
been shipped to him from a southern port. On his ar- 
rival at the stofe, whom should he meet but the captain 
of the vessel, which had arrived during the night, and 
was then lying along side the wharf, with the very cot- 
ton he had just insured—Adlas. 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible—By Edvard Rob- 
insoz, D. D., Professor of Sacred Liturature in the. 
Theological Seminary, Andover. Published by Crock- 
er & Brewster. This work ranks with ‘ utilitarians,’ 
It is industriously compiled, and based on Calmet’s 
Dictionary. It is a compend of useful information, pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the wants of the younger and 
the less intelligent portion of the community, who read 
the Bible with a disposition thoroughly to understand 
it.— Transcript. j 

Jort THAYER, sentenced for twenty years to the 
State Prison, was detected by watchmen, in the act of 
setting fire to some combustibles in the lower part of 
Mrs. Holland’s dwelling house, between 11 and 12 
o’clock, in which dwelling were nineteen individuals 
sleeping. The fire was set, probably, with a view of 
covering the crime of breaking in, and stealing from 
the house. : 

Havana.—A letter from Havana, dated 23d ult. 
says, in relation to the Cholera there -— For the last 
twenty days it swept off from four to five thousand, 
We remain yet all well, and as the epidemic is on the 
decrease, we have no apprehension on account of it.’ 
Another letter of the 26th ult. states that the cholera 
continued to impede transactions of every kind of bu- 
siness. 


_*. 


List of Letters received at the office of the Lib- 
erator, since our last paper was issued, 

M. P. Iladley, New-Haven, Ct.; Joseph 
Southwick, North Vassalborough, Me.; Hen- 
ry E. Benson, Providence, R. I.; Thomms 
Hambleton, Jennerville, Pa. ; Jonathan Shaw, 
Nettle Creek, Indiana; J. C. Lovejoy, Ban- 


gor, Me. 


MARRIED—On Thursday evening, by 
Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph S. Hart, of 
Kennebunk, Me. to Miss Josephine T. Saw- 
yer, of Cambrideeport. 











AS 
PRUDENCE CRANDALL, 


Principal of the Canterbury, (Conn.) Female 
Boarding School, 


ETURNS her most sincere thanks to 
those who have ‘patronized her School, 
and Would give information that on the first 
Monday of April next, her School will be 
opened for the reception of young Ladies and 
little Misses of color. The branches taught 
rare as follows:—Rerding, Writing, Arithme- 
tic,, English Grammar, Geography, History, 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Drawing and Painting, Music on 
the Piano, together with the French language. 
{(>” The terms, including boerd, washing, 
and tuition, are $25 per quarter, one half paid 
in advance. 

For information respecting the School, re- 
ference may be made to the following gentle- 
mien, viz:—Arthur Tappan, Esq., Rev. Peter 
Williams, Rev. Theodore Raymond, Rev. 
Theodore Wright, Rev. Samuel C. Cornish, 
Rey. George Bourne, Rev. Mr. Hayborn, 
/Vew- York city ;—Mr. James Forten, Mr. Jo- 
seph Cassey, Philadelphia, Pa. ;—Rev. 8. J. 
May, Brooklyn, Ct. ;—Rev. Mr. Beman, Mid- 
dletown, Ct. ;—Rev. 8.8. Jocelyn, New- Haven, 
Ct.;—Wnm. Lloyd Garrison, Arnold Buffum, 
Boston, Mass. ;—George Benson, Providence, 
R. I. Canterbury, (Ct.) Feb. 25, 1833. 


FREE LABOR DRY GOODS STORE, 


IWDUA Wilts 
No. 42, North Fourth Street, 
ONTINUES to give her attention to the 
sale of goods exclusively, which are ex- 
empt from slave labor. She has a supply of 
domestic fabrics, recently manufactured from 
Cotton, cultivated by remunerated labor ; viz. 
Bleached, Unbleached and colored Muslins ; 
Canton Flannel; Table Diaper ; Knitting Cot- 
ton; Cords; Apron and Furniture Check ; 
Plaid ; Bed-ticking ; Wadding ; Laps, &c. &c. 
which she has thes atisfaction to offer at low- 
er prices than has heretofore been practicable. 
—aLso— 

India Book, Mull and Nansook Muslins: 
Bengals; Seersuckers ; Flannels; Worsted; 
Irish Linens, &c. with a variety of other arti- 
cles, Philadelphia, 12th mo. 183%. 


REMOVAL. 


JAMES G. BARBADOES 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and 
the public generally, that he has remov- . 
.ed from No. 56 to 
NO. 26, BRATTLE STREET, 
where he still solicits their patronage, and is 
grateful for past favors. : 

He has now on hand, for sale, a variety of 
NEW ANDSECOND-HAND CLOTHING 
AND FANCY GOODS, 
viz.—Velvet and Bombazine Stocks, Linen 
Dickeys, Suspenders, &c. . Also, a few dozen 
of Emerson’s Razor Strops—D. Ritter’s da— 

Fancy Soap and Cologne, &c, &c. 
All kinds of clothing bought and sold. _ 
Likewise, Clothing cleansed and repaired 
in the neatest manner, cheap for cash or bar- 
ter. Boston, March 16, 1833. 


WILBERFORCE HOUSE, 
pete WILES respectfully informs 
"his friends and the public generally, that 
his House, No. 152, Church-street, is still open 
for the accommodation of genteel persons of 
color with 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


Grateful for past favors, he solicits a 
continuance of the same. His House is in a 
pleasant and healthy part of the city, and no 
pains or expense will be spared on his part to 
render the situation of those who may honor 
him with their patronage, as comfortable as 
possible. New-York, Feb. 21, 1833. 


WANTED, 
ABO: about 12 or 13 years of age. One 
from the céuntry would be preferred.— 
Apply at this Office. April 13, 1838. 




















WANTED. 
DWELLING HOUSE, in a central part 
& of the city. Rent to be 


»aid in Board. 





pril 13. tf 


Inquire at this office. 
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LITERARY. 


THE PROPUET ELIJAH. 
GAYLORD CLARK. 








BY WILLIS 
Amidst the wilderness alone, 
The sad, foe-hunted prophet lay, 
And darkening shadows round bim thrown, 
Shut out the cheerful light of day; 
The winds, were laden with his sighs, 
As resting ‘neath a lonely tree, 
His spirit, torn with agonies, 
In prayer was struggling to be free ; 


For on its prisoned essence hung 

The cumbrous bouds of earth and care ; 
And, while the braaches o’er him flung 

Their murmurs to the midnight air, 
Unbidden longings to depart, 

Swelled in his pained and wearied breasf, 
Till, with a supplicating heart, 

He prayed to die and be at rest. 


He longed in heaven’s unclouded light 
To wave his spirit’s ransomed wings, 
To bathe them in the effulgence bright 
That from the fount of glory springs ; 
There were no ties to bind him then, 
Beneath the mysteries of the sky, 
An outcast from the haunts of men, 
Hid, save from God’s unslumbering eye, 


He turned from shadows, and the cloud 
Which earthly hate hath round him spread, 
And te a faithful friend he bowed 
In humble hope and solemn*dread. 
He paused—and o’er his senses worn 
Sleep’s dewy cloud in silence stole, 
And radiance, like the gush of morn, 
Was poured upon his dreaming soul. 


cae ; 

And lo! the wide, untrodden waste 
Around in beauteous splencor glow’d ; 

And with transcendant beauty grae’d 
An angel form before him stood. 

His voice, like music, charm’d the air ; 
His eyes were kind with light benign ; 

And in transcendant beauty there 
He. stood—a messenger divine ! 


He spoke of blessings—and his wérd, 
Which fell upon the dreamer’s ear, 
Arous’d tg life each hope defer’d, 

With fragrance fill’d the atmosphere ; 
Then like some gorgeous cloud of light, 
Dipt in the sun-set’s goldenray, =~ 
The angel took his upward flight, 

And melted in the skies away. 


Then with sweet sleep refresh’d and food, 
Through many a long night and day, 
Till Horeb mount before him steod, 
The unwavering prophet went his way ; 
Then climb’d its summits, wild and high, 
And linger’d in his lonely cave, 
Till like rich music floating by, 
The voice of God its question gave. 


Then, as he trod the mountain height, 
The winds their solemn anthem play’d, 
The earthquake thundered in its might, 
And clouds tumultuous o’er him stray’d. 
What then befel ?—a flush of fire ; 
And then, that Father’s soothing voice, 
Which bids each forthful hope aspire, 
And makes the ransomed soul rejoice. 





TO A FRAGMENT OF SILK. 
BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 
Well, radiant shred of Silk, is it your choice, 
Here on my carpet, thus at ease to lay? 
I’ve heard the veriest trifles have a voice 
Unto the musing mind ; what can you say ? 
You seem to awake a dream of southern bowers, 


Where sprang your rudiments, among Italian flowers. 


Who were your ancestors? methinks you pause ! 
Excuse me, Yankees always ask the question ; 
What! those unsightly worms with tireless maws, 
And such a very marvellous digestion ? 
Their spinning wheels, no doubt, their health supply ; 
But lo! in cone-like urns they fold themselves to die. 


Perchance to reel their slight cocoons did foil 
The patient skill of many a purblind dame, 
While firmer nerves essayed the shuttle’s toil, 
From whence yon rainbow’s tinted tissue came ; 
Bound on a voyage o’er the boisterous ocean, 
Quite snugly packed in bales, secure from all commo- 
tion. 


What was your destiny in this New World ? 
In dazzling robe to make young beauty vain ? 
Or for some waning lady prinked and eurled 
To hide Time’s ravage from the giddy train ? 
Or bid pale Envy’s pang the bosom swell, 
That erring deems true bliss with ontward show doth 


dwell. - 


Your history ’s not complete. Your second birth 
Is in bank paper to aliure the eyes, 
Making the rich o’erprize the gifts of earth; 
And the poor covet what his God denies. 
Man’s vanity from a vile worm may grow, 
And paper puff his pride; go, gaudy fragment, go! 


HUDSON RIVER. 
BRYANT. 


A SCENE ON THE 
BY WM. C. 

Cool shades and dews are around my way, 
And silence of the early day ; 
Midst the dark hills that watch his bed, 
Glitters the mighty Hudson, spread 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 
From shrubs that fringe his mountain wall ; 
And o’er the clear, still water swells — 
The music of the Sabbath bells. 


All, save this little nook of land, 
Circled with trees, on which I stand, 
All, save that line of hills, that lie 
Suspended in the mimic sky, 

Seems a blue void above, below, 


Through which the white clouds come and go; 


And from the green world’s farthest steep 
I gaze into the airy deep. 


Loveliest of lovely things are they 

On earth that soonest pass away ; 

The rose that lives its little hour, 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower ; 
Even love, long tried, and cherished long, 
Becomes more tender, and more strong, 
At thought of that insatiate grave 

From whieh its yearnings cannot save. 


River, in this sweet hour, thou hast 
Too much of heaven on earth to last ; 
Nor long shall thy stil] waters lie, 
An image of the glorious sky. 

Thy fare and mine are not repose ; 
And ere another evening close, 
Thou to thy tide shall turn again, 
And I to seek the crowd of mej). 


NMEISCELLANEOUVUS. 





[From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser.] 
THE GREAT PESTILENCE. 

The most awful pestilence which is known 
to have visited the human family, was that 
which broke out in the year A. D. 1345. 

This disease, like the cholera, made its first 
appearance in India, and other parts of Asia. 
Medical science was then at a very low state. 
It ravaged the East with a virulence vastly 
greater than the Cholera. By a report fur- 
nished the Pope, whose throne was then seat- 
ed at Avignon, it is recorded that nearly twen- 
ty-four millions of souls perished in the East 
during one year. 

It soon crossed over into Greece and Italy 
with unmitigated mortality. In Venice one 
hundred thousand are computed to have died, 
and sixty thousaad in Florence. It marched 
onwards with terrific fury into France, Ger- 
many, &c. In the most favored districts two 
out of every three persons died. In many 
places fourteen to sixteen out of twenty. In 
many districts not a single male adult surviv- 
ed. In Germany millions perished. At Lu- 
bec, in that empire, fifteen hundred persons 
| died in four hours! In August, 1348, it reach- 
ed England, and entered London on the Ist of 
November. : 

Many writers have described it on that Is- 
land, as well as other parts of Europe. It is 
recorded that in the church yard of Yarmeuth, 
a smali town, 7052 bodies wefe interred in one 
year. In Norwich, 53,374 persons perished in 
six months! <A great field was bought near 
London to bury the dead in. After the pesti- 
lence was gone, 2 monument was raised over 
the grave ‘where dwelt the multitude, with 
an inscription in Latin, which when transla- 
ted was nearly as follows:— 

A. D. 1349 
Consecrated to the memory 


oO 
Fifty Thousand Souls, 
whose mortal 
remains 
were interred on this 
Spot 
during the Great 
Pestilence. 
May God have mercy on 
~ their Souls, Amen. 

iixactly one year after its appearance, it 
ceased in England, but its effects were dread- 
fully felt, not only there, but through all Eu- 
rope. ‘I'he oxen, the sheep and other cattle, 
wandered over the country without a care 
taker, and perished in great numbers. The 
harvest was lost in the fields, because there 
was none to reap it, and famine filled up the 
measure of this awful visitation. The poor 
Jews partook of the last dregs of the unequal- 
led caiamity. ‘The ignorant populace of that 
savage period, believed they had poisoned the 
waters, and fell upon them with umremitted 
cruelty, massacreing and burning many thou- 
sands of that devoted race. C. 


Tue Meerine or Waters. The meeting 
of certain rivers with the ocean, is thus beau- 
tilully described in Malte Brun’s Geography. 

‘he rivers running into the sea present a 
great variety of interesting phenomena. Ma- 
ny form bars of sand, as the Senegal and the 
Nile; others like the Danube, rush with such 
force into the sea, that one can, for a certdin 
space, distinguish the waters of the river frora 
those of the sea. The Mississippi tjects its 
waters with such force, that it retains the form 
of a strong and rapid river even inthe bosom 
of the Atlantic, traverses the American coast 
for upwards of two thousand miles and first 
mingles with the ocean near the western 
shores of Scotland. This prodigy is denomi- 
nated the Gulf Stream. Rivers, however, 
sometimes experience the superior influence 
of the sea which repels the waters into their 
bed. Thus the Seine, forms at its mouth a 
‘bar of water, and the Garonne, unable to 
discharge, with sufficient rapidity, the waters 
which it accumulates ina kind of gulph be- 
tween Bordeaux and its mouth, exhibits this 
aquatic mountain, stopped by the flow ef the 
tide, rolling backwards, inundating the banks 
and agitating vessels. 

The most sublime phenomenon of this kind 
is that of the giant of rivers, the Orellana, cal- 
led the river of the Amazons. Twice a day 
‘it pours its imprisoned waves in the ocean.— 
A liquid mount is thus raised to the height of 
one hundred and eighty feet ;—it frequently 
meets the flowing tide of the sea, and the 
shock of these two bodies of waters is so 
dreadful that it makes the neighboring shores 
tremble. Fishermen and navigators fly from 
it in the utmost terror. -After every full moon, 
when the tides are highest, the river seems to 
redouble its power and energy ; its waves and 
those of the ocean rush against each cther like 
the onset of two mighty armies. The banks 
are inundated with their foaming waves; the 
rocks driwn along like light pebbles, and 
borne as weapens of war almost upon the sur- 
face of the adverse tides, are Compulsory par- 
ticipators in the conflict, by dashing against 
and fracturing each other. Loud noises, like 
the clamour of warring hosts, re-echo from 
island to island. One would suppose the gen- 
ius of the river and the god of the ocean were 
contending in battle for the empire of the 
waves. The Indians call this phenomenon 
Porerorea. 


Peay. discovered Cave in Pennsylvania.— 
A few days ago, Mr. Reece, of Peters town- 
ship, Franklin County, Pennsylyania, living 
on the base of North Mountain, was about to 
dig for water; and as there is a very large 
spring issuing out of the recks, atthe foot ofa 
hill of considerable height, and a kind of a 
sink hole some distance above the spring, he 
thought he probably could come en the stream 
|—accordingly he commenced digging in the 
' sink hole, and had proceeded but a few feet, 
| when he could plainly hear the water running, 
‘seemingly with great rapidity ; and at the dis- 
{tance of about twenty feet from the surface, 





icame to the water, at the lower extremity of 


a fissure in the rock, which immediately ex- 
, panded into a large and beautiful cavern, the 
entrince of which is partially’ obstructed by 
loose rocks, which after advancing a little dis- 
tance, entirely disappear, and instead of loose 
rubbish, solid rocks appear, enamelled with 
spar of different colors. In’ every direction are 
to be seen the most beautiful icicles [stalacti- 
ties] suspended from its noble, and in some 





| 





places, majestic ceiling. Concretions, hahaa 
number, and of almost every ¢olor, size an 

dimension, are seen pointing downwards frou 
the ceiling, and inwards from the slooping walls 
—some white, some red, some brown, some 
green, and others transparent as glass, and 7 
solidas marble. ‘They threaten the curious ad- 
venturer with being’ torn to peices by ther 
craggy points, if he attempts penetrating ee 
further into it; and indeed in some places he 
is obliged to proceed in a stooping position, in 
order to avoid them. In proceeding up this 
subterranean passage you are obliged to walk 
in the run nearly all the way. The run ts in 


some places dry at the present season of the 


year. Yet it is evident from the bed of st 
run, and other visible marks of the water, : vat 
in some parts of the year the water must flow 
throuch the different channels in large quanti- 
ties, Even at this time there is a great deal 
of running through channels along side en 
principal one, as is evident from the great 
noise it makes, in falling over the craggy rocks 
which impede its progress. There are in the 
principal channel several falls which might 
very properly be denominated cataracts—the 
extent of the cave is as yet unknown, as it has 
been but partially explored: the greatest dis- 
tance any person has been up it yet, 1s about 
800 feet, at which distance there was no ap- 
pearance of its termination. In ascending this 
cave, the eye is most agreeably struck with its 
granduer—at every step new wonders present 
themselyes—here isthe spar formed into trees, 
shrubs, &c. which make it have the appearance 
of a petrified grove—in some places the spar 
is formed into the likeness of men, birds, 
beasts, organs, &c., and in one place, raised 
on a pedestal, ina striking resemblance of a 
half unfurled flag. Pesides this, there are 
hundreds of other likenessses, which I shall 
not attempt a description of. When we first 
saw them we were only surprised at their di- 
versity and beauty, but on a more minute ex- 
amination, we were struck with amazement, 
knowing them to be mere productions of na- 
tures who hitherto in solitary silence, had in 
her playful moments unseen and unheard, dres- 
sed the scene as if for her own amusement,-— 
Christ. Adv. 

Tue Scuvran or TurRKEY: TURKISH LA- 
pirs. A correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce writes thus from Constantinople : 

Under the kind auspices of Commodore 
Porter, to whose hospitable attention we are 
greatly indebied, we had a fine opportunity 
of seeing the Grand Sultan. It was in the 
field where he is in the habit, on certain days 
in the year, of practising at archery,—an¢ this 
being the day, we repaired to the field. The 
monarch soon arrived on horseback, surround- 
ed by several members of his court. Obsery- 
ing us, and being informed that we were Ame- 
ricans, he sent an officer to invite us nearer 
to the spot,—an invitation which brought us 
within a few feet of his person. After a few 
shots from afew members of the court, he 
descended from his horse and took the bow, 
which he drew with astonishing energy, for 
his third arrow, the last which he sped, went 
856 yards. The distance is incredible, but 
we saw it measured, ad could hardly be mis- 
taken. It was nearly one hundred yards fur- 
ther than any of his predecessors had thrown 
the shaft. He gave the arrow to Mrs. Reed, 
and observed to us that this was one of their 
ancient customs, an amusement which he oc- 
casionally indulged in. He inquired of Com- 
modore Porter, who had been_ ill, respecting 
his health, and observed to him and Captain 
Reed that he should be happy in seeing our 
men of war at Constantinople. He spoke in 
praise of a model of a ship which Mr. Eckford 
had just sent to his palace, and ordering us 
some mats, invited us to be seated, and treat- 
ed us with some excellent coffee and cream. 
His manner was very easy and affable, and 
nothing but the attention of those around, 
showed that we were in the presence of the 
Grand Sultan. We left soon, after having 
made as handsome a bow as lay in our power. 

The Sultan appears to be about fifty years 
of age; his person is stately, with amuscular, 
firm-set formation. His eye is full of fire; 
his lips betray firmness; the prevailing ex- 
pression of his countenace is indicative of 
care, fortitude and energy. His dress was 
simple. He wore a red cap shaped precisely 
like a hat without its brim, with a blue tassel 
hanging from the centre of the crown. His 
coat was a blue reund-about, with a narrew, 
upright collar, and buttoned close about him. 
His pantaloons were of the same color, cut 
after our fashion, with narrow straps running 
under a square-toed boot. His sword, which 
hung easily at his side, had a gold scabbard 
and a belt blazing with diamonds. His horse 
was a truly noble animal, and most richly ca- 
parisoned. The headstall of the bridle was 
studded with jewels, and the stirrups of the 
embroidered saddle were of massive gold. 
And a more splendid horseman than his Ma- 





jesty, thus mounted, I have never seen. 


Let us now take a glance at the Turkish 
ladies. They are not the confined, melanp- 
choly beings that we generally suppose. Fri- 
day is especially their holyday, when some 
hundreds are seen moving on in their boats or 
arubas, drawn by Buffaloes, to a sweet little 
grove on the Besphorus. Here they spend 
the day in fashionable amusement. We felt 
a reluctance in going to the spot, for fear of 
being regarded as intruders ; but we had not 
been there long, before this apprehension was 
entirely removed. 'Theit faces were in a great 
measure uncovered, and nothing appears to 
gratify them more than to be looked at and 
admired. 

They returned each token of pleasure with 
a look of sparkling sweetness. - They appear- 
ed to regard us as beings of another world, 
who were incapable af an evil thought, or a 
wrong inclination. They showered *their at- 
tentions particularly on Mrs. Reed, effering 
her coffee, ice-cream, sweetmeats, every thing 
they could procure. Their whole demeanor. 
though in no respect unbecoming, manifested 
a freedom from restraint which surprised me. 
This was owing partly to the fact that very 
few men were present except those who act- 
ed in the capacity of servants. I never saw 
so large a collection of young ladies, where 
there appeared to be such an unusual flow of 
amiable sentiment. Many of them were very 
beautiful; they have black and very bricht 
eyes; round faces; a cheek of delicate carna- 


Fé Not sell you, why 


tion, and a form unconfined and uncrippled by 
any of the narrowing and tapering contrivances 
of modern times. 


THE NOBLE SLAVE. 

A purehaser of slaves in Charleston, 8. C., who in- 
tended to sell them again, observed a fine looking man 
superiar ‘to the rest, and felt dis sed 
servant. He was a little sur- 
prised soon after by the conduct of the negro, who 
came to him and said—‘ Massa‘: you no sell me.— 
not 7’—* Me make a good servant, 
Massa!’ Having before intended to keep him, this 
resolution was now strengthened, and he told the ne- 
gro if he behaved well he would keep him. The negro 
replied—‘ Me make a good servant, Massa, you no 
strike me!’ ‘Not strike you, scoundrel! but I will 
strike you if you deserve it.” The reply a rain was— 
‘Me make good servant, you no strike me?’ 

He behaved well until on some occasion his master 
took up something to strike him with. The slave drew 
backwards and putting himself in the posture of de- 
fence, repeatedly cried out (6 his master not to ‘strike 
him. His masier judged it prudent to refrain from 
patting his threat into execution, for such was the ex- 
citement of the negro, that little doubt was entertained 
of his resenting unto death the blow if “~~ The 
master soon forgot this circumstance, but the slave did 
not forget it. The degradation of bemg subject to a 
blow operated on his mind, and he escaped from bond- 
age by the first vessel that left the coast. Hiding him- 
self among the stowage, he was carried out to sea, and 
when a few leagues from land, he came on deck to the 
Captain. He told the Captain that he was a Chief in 
his ownfeountry, among his own ys at and that he 
knew a merchant of Liverpool, who would provide for 
him. ‘The Captain used him kindly, and brought him 
to Liverpool. The merchant immediately supplied 
him with money, when the first use to which it was ap- 
plied was, to send over to his master, at Charleston, the 
yrice he had given for him, to indemnify him for the 
pie of his service as a slave. zs 





amongst them, su 
to retain him as his own 





ANECDOTE FOR THOSE WHO Marry For Mon- 
EY.—We have heard a story of a paddy who died in 
a certain town in this State some years ago, whose 
courtship and wedded life were on this wise. Paddy 
had arrived at the mature age of three score and ten, 
and had raked together a very pretty little property, 
and now began to look around him for a companion to 
accompany him on the down-hill of life, and to console 
him through the winter of age. He at last found a 
damsel at twenty-five, who readily accepted his offer 
to become his bride. Her friends remonstrated with 
her against throwing herself away in this manner ; but 
she replied that he could not live but a few years and 
then mo would have a handsome property to do what 
she had a mind with. The marriage was consumma- 
ted, and Mrs. O’Fianagan sat herself down and watch- 
ed the whitening hairs and furrowed cheeks of her dear 
husband. A year passed away and paddy did not die, 
another, and another, and another passed, and paddy 
still lived on, and if any’thing, seemed to grow young- 
er. Years rolled away, and Mrs. O’Flanagan began 
to grow weary of waiting. She looked in the glass, 
and her own hair was turning grey, and wrinkles were 
already deep in her cheeks. She sighed, and hunted 
up the old almanacs, and counted the years she had 
heen married, and found they amounted to 50. But 
Paddy, could not hold on to life forever. He was now 
on his last legs, and having lived to spend his last dol- 
lar, he laid down and died ; and Mrs, O’Flanagan was 
left a widow at75; but without a penny-wherewith to 
buy another husband or any other nick-knacks.—Port- 
land Courier. 


Passengers go from New-York to Philadelphia, by 

steamers and rail roads, now, in eight and a half hours. 
« 

——— 








MORAL. 


RELIGION IN A COTTAGE. 


It was a summer evening when the calm of 
nature seemed ready to soothe every feeling 
of the human bosom into a delightful rest. 
The birds had retired; the evening star shone 
bright—and all the twinkling gems of heaven’s 





bosom, to look beyond the turbid scenes of 
time and sorrows of this world, to a brighter 
firmament, where no storms or darkness can 
ever rise, 

I was passing along near to one of those 
miserable huts, in which the sable children of 
bondage are doomed todwell. Not far distant 
stood the lofty mansion, whose proud inhabi- 
tant had never bowed the kneesto the indul- 
gent Giver of his mercies. His poor menial, 
had ofted felt at his hand, ihe cruel scourge, 
in a most wanton manner. And even this day, 
the rod of oppression, had mangled his poor 
body, though destined for an endless existence 
beyond the tomb. 

As I passed along, I heard the voice of song, 
even in that miserable hut. It was not the 
song of mirth; but something of that mellow 
sweetness, that even could charm melancho- 
ly into delight. Involuntarily I stopped to hear 


-while the following lines flowed in heavenly 


strains, from the lips and bosom of this sable 
son of sorrow. 
O poor nigga, he will go 
‘Hom mun day, 
Ober de water and de snow 
Far away. 
Ober de mountain big and high, 
Hum mun day, — 
To dat country in de sky, 
Far away. 
Jesa massa, bring me home, 
Hum mun day, 
Den I'll live wid de Holy One, 
st Far away. 3 
Sin no more, me heart make sore, 
Hum mun day, 
And I praise my Jesa eber more, 
Far away. 


A dark spirit passing by whispered-in my 
ear—It is a negro ;.a slave, and not worth re- 
garding. A poor piece of property, made to 
be lashed, and starved, and torn from wife and 
child, at the caprice of his master” In a mo- 
ment, | recognized this dark spirit to be none 
other than Prejudice, and bade her be silent 
or be gone. 

I paused and reflected again, on the feeling 
and sentiments just flowing from this lacerated 
and wo-worn child of sorrow. ‘And,’ said I 
‘is this religion ? Is this son of sorrow soon to 
shine, as the sun of the firmament, in the king- 
dom of his Father and hisGod? —* 

‘ He was resigned.’ Not careful for his poor 
manacled and bleeding body. It would soon 
lie sweetly and undisturbed in the grave ; 
‘there the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary are at rest’—there the slave 
‘shall be forever free from his master.’ 

* He could trist in his God? No dark cloud 
of doubt hovered over his mind, in regard to 
what his God had promised. He saw instamp- 
ed on all the'retiring raging storms of life a 
# brighter bow of eternal mercy, than ever 
mortal eyes heheld on earth. 

He could wait joyfully for his good things, 
until he could enjoy them without interruption 
or alloy. _ Blessed religion! O my God, with 
this religion, I would be satisfie » in a dun- 
seon, in exile, or in chains. Be thou my por- 
tion—then let, the men of this world divide a- 





mong them all else they can find beneath the 
sun.—Cineinnati Journal, 


glory, seemed to call for the aspirations of every - 
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E. MOORE, Philadelph 
THE EMANCIPATop 


PROSPECTUS. 

Attention is asked to the 
ples :— 

I. The morat Governor or THE 
VERSE has made known His will res “ 
the crimes which are to be found we 
family of man. 

I. It becomes erring Creatures to rem 
their conceptions of things, and their, ven 
tion, by the decisions of an unerring will, 

If. The record of that wil] declares 
the Creator ‘hath made of one blood al 
tions of men, for-to dwell on all the fico. 
earth:’ hence, 

IV. All men, of every color, and of « 
clime, are our brethren, accountable to 
same Power which has created them and 

V. All men, of every color, and of @ 
clime, are to be treated as our equals, 4 
respects their participation in those inhe 
attributes which we can ‘neither give nor 
away ’—to wit: ‘life, liberty, and the pu 
of happiness.’ 

VI, No one, under the broad heavens, 
any right whatever to tamper with thew 
ing workmanship of Almighty God, by eh 
ing an unoffending fellow creature to per 
ual servitude of body and degration of sou 
‘hence, that God has commanded— break 
ery yoke, undo the heavy burdens, and let 
oppressed go free.’ 

Vif. Sxavery, all over the world, » 
BE -GVERTHROWN, or the millenial pa 
promised in the christian scriptures, wilt 
er take place. : 

VIII. Sravery, ani over THE Wo 
MUST BE OVERTHROWN, EITHER BY | 
MORAL STRENGTH OF THE FR 
or the physical force of the enslaved. 

IX. It is our duty, since ‘the earth s 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof} xi, 
the knowledge of His name is to cover 
globe, as the waters cover the sea; 10! 
with faithfulness, all the moral strength W 
we possess, in breaking down every barrier 
prevents the preaching of the gospel of 4 
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| Christ ‘to every creature.’ 


X. It is unjust, cruel, oppressive and ¢ 


_ gerous, fo countenance, in any way, ¢ 


which has for its base a direct violation © 
Divine Law—‘ Thou shalt not steal; ¥ 
inevitably tends to violate all the comin 
of Him who made us ;—which breeds mi 
enmity between its author and its subjed 
which multiplies crime, like the drops 0 
morning ;—which weakens, to @ fearful ex! 
the sacred ties of social life ;—which # 
the right of God’s creatures to read His ¥ 
and shuts out the light of education from 
mortal minds ;—which throws mto cont 
jeopardy the existence of nations, 
peace and prosperity of individuals. 
XI. No crime can be adequately co” 
ed of, until it is brought to the light of t 
‘and all its bearings examined; nor (™ 
evil be driven from the enclosures 0! i 
intercourse, unless it Is arraigned, ges 
condemned, by the best laws whica di 
brought to operate for the regulation ° 
XIL Tur cnirep errort OF aah 
THUS DESIRE TO REGULATE TH 
all that is required, under. God, to ae . 
VERY, with its kindred crimes, from 
try, and from the world. - 
On these principles, Tue can 
put in operation. Speaking from 
from their various relevancies, this par 
advocate 
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LITERARY. 


THE PROPUET ELIJAH. 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 








Amidst the wilderness alone, 
The sad, foe-hunted prophet lay, 
And darkening shadows round him thrown, 
Shut out the cheerful light of day; 
The winds, were laden with his sighs, 
As resting ‘neath a lonely tree, 
His spirit, torn with agonies, 
In prayer was struggling to be free ; 


For on its prisoned essence hung 

The ecumbrous bods of earth and care ; 
And, while the braaches o’er him flung 

Their murmurs to the midnight air, 
Unbidden longings to depart, 

Swelled in his pained and wearied breasf, 
Till, with a supplicating heart, 

He prayed to die and be at rest. 


He longed in heaven’s unclouded light 
To wave his spirit’s ransomed wings, 
To bathe them in the effulgence bright 
That from the fount of glory springs ; 
There were no ties to bind him then, 
Beneath the mysteries of the sky, 
An outeast from the haunts of men, 
Hid, save from God’s unslumbering eye, 


He turned from shadows, and the cloud 
Which earthly hate hath round him spread, 
And to a faithful friend he bowed 
In humble hope and solemn*dread. 
He paused—and o’er his senses worn 
Sleep’s dewy cloud in silence stole, 
And radiance, like the gush of morn, 
Was poured upon his dreaming soul. 


>. z 
And lo! the wide, untrodden waste 
Around in beauteous splencor glow’d ; 
And with transcendant beauty grae’d 
An angel form before him stood, 
His voice, like music, charm’d the air ; 
His eyes were kind with light benign ; 
And in transcendant beauty there 
He. stood—a messenger divine! 


He spoke of blessings—and his word, 
Which fell upon the dreamer’s ear, 
Arous’d tg life each hope defer’d, 
With fragrance fill’d the atmosphere ; 
Then like some gorgeous cloud of light, 
Dipt in the sun-set’s golden ray, 
The angel took his upward flight, 
And melted in the skies away. 


Then with sweet sleep refresh’d and food, 
Through many a long night and day, 
Till Horeb mount before him steod, 
The unwavering prophet went his way ; 
Then climb’d its summits, wild and high, 
And linger’d in his lonely cave, 
Till like rich music floating by, 
The voice of God its question gave. 


Then, as he trod the mountain height, 
The winds their solemn anthem play’d, 
The earthquake thundered in its might, 
And clouds tumultuous o’er him stray’d. 
What then befel ?—a flush of fire ; 
And then, that Father’s soothing voice, 
Which bids each forthful hope aspire, 
And makes the ransomed soul rejoice. 





TO A FRAGMENT OF SILK. 
BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 
Well, radiant shred of Silk, is it your choice, 
Here on my carpet, thus at ease to lay? 
I’ve heard the veriest trifles have a voice 
Unto the musing mind ; what can you say ? 
You seem to awake a dream of southern bowers, 
Where sprang your rudiments, among [talian flowers. 


Who were your ancestors? methinks you pause ! 
Excuse me, Yankees always ask the question ; 
What! those unsightly worms with tireless maws, 
And such a very marvellous digestion ? 
Their spinning wheels, no doubt, their health supply ; 
But lo! incone-like urns they fold themselves to die. 


Perchance to reel their slight cocoons did foil 
The patient skill of many a purblind dame, 
While firmer nerves essayed the shuttle’s toil, 
From whence yon rainbow’s tinted tissue came ; 
Bound on a voyage o’er the boisterous ocean, 
Quite snugly packed in bales, secure from all commo- 
tion. 


What was your destiny in this New World ? 
In dazzling robe to make young beauty vain ? 
Or for some waning lady prinked and curled 
To hide Time’s ravage from the giddy train ? 
Or bid pale Envy’s pang the bosom swell, 
That erring deems true bliss with ontward show doth 
dwell. ° 


Your history ’s not complete. Your second birth 
Is in bank paper to aliure the eyes, 
Making the rich o’erprize the gifts of earth; 
And the poor covet what his God denies. 
Man’s vanity from a vile worm may grow, 
And paper puff his pride; go, gaudy fragment, go! 


HUDSON RIVER, 
BRYANT. 


A SCENE ON THE 
BY WM. C. 

Cool shades and dews are around my way, 
And silence of the early day ; 
Midst the dark hills that watch his bed, 
Glitters the mighty Hudson, spread 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 
From shrubs thit fringe his mountain wall ; 
And o’er the clear, still water swells — 
The music of the Sabbath bells. 


All, save this little nook of land, 

Circled with trees, on which I stand, 

All, save that line of hills, that lie 

Suspended in the mimic sky, 

Seems a blue void above, below, 

Through which the white clouds come and go; 
And from the green world’s farthest steep 

I gaze into the airy deep. 


Loveliest of lovely things are they 

On earth that soonest pass away ; 

The rose that lives its little hour, 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower ; 
Even love, long tried, and cherished long, 
Becomes more tender, and more strong, 
At thought of that insatiate grave 

From whieh its yearnings cannot save. 


River, in this sweet hour, thou hast 
Too much of heaven on earth to last ; 
Nor long shall thy still waters lie, 
An image of the glorious sky. 

Thy fate and mine are not repose ; 
And ere another evening close, 
Thou to thy tide shall turn again, 
And I to seek the crowd of mej. 


| spring issuing out of the rocks, at the foot ofa 





[From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser.] 
THE GREAT PESTILENCE, 

The most awful pestilence which is known | 
to have visited the human family, was that | 
| which broke out in the year A. D. 1345. | 
| This disease, like the cholera, made its first | 
appearance in India, and other parts of Asia. | 
Medical science was then at a very low state. | 
It ravaged the East with a virulence vastly 
greater than the Cholera. By a report fur- 
nished the Pope, whose throne was then seat- 
ed at Avignon, it is recorded that nearly twen- 
ty-four millions of souls perished in the East 
during one year. 

It soon crossed over into Greece and Italy 
with unmitigated mortality. In Venice one 
hundred thousand are computed to have died, 
and sixty thousaad in Florence. It marched 
onwards with terrific fury into France, Ger- 
many, &c. In the most favored districts two 
out of every three persons died. In many | 
| places fourteen to sixteen out of twenty. In) 
|many districts not a single male adult surviv- 
(ed. In Germany millions perished. At Lu- 
| bec, in that empire, fifteen hundred persons 
died in four hours! In August, 1348, it reach- 
ed England, and entered London on the Ist of 
November. 

Many writers have described it on that Is- 
land, as well as other parts of Europe. It is 
recorded that in the church yard of Yarmeuth, 
a small town, 7052 bodies were interred in one 
year. In Norwich, 53,374 persons perished in 
six months! <A great field was bought near 
London to bury the dead in. After the pesti- 
lence was gone, 2 monument was raised over 
the grave ‘where dwelt the multitude,’ with 
an inscription in Latin, which when transla- 
ted was nearly as follows:— 

A. D. 1349 
Consecrated to the memory 
of 
Fifty Thousand Souls, 
whose mortal 
? remains 
were interred on this | 
Spot 1 
during the Great 
Pestilence. 
May God have mercy on 
e their Souls, Amen. 


| 
| 


| NIISCELLANZEOVUS. — 











iixactly one year after its appearance, it 
ceased in England, but its effects were dread- | 
fully felt, not only there, but through all Eu-| 
rope. ‘The oxen, the sheep and other cattle, | 
wandered over the country without a care | 
taker, and perished in great numbers. "The | 
harvest was lost in the fields, because there | 
vas none to reap it, and famine filled up the 
measure of this awful visitation. The poor 
Jews partook of the last dregs of the unequal- 
led caiamity. The ignorant populace of that 
savage period, believed they had poisoned the 
waters, and fell upon them with umremitted 
cruelty, massacreing and burning many thou- 
sands of that devoted race. . C, 


Tue Meerine or Warers. The meeting 
of certain rivers with the ocean, is thus beau- 
tiiully described in Malte Brun’s Geography. 

‘he rivers running into the sea present a 
great variety of interesting phenomena. Ma- 
ny form bars of sand, as the Senegal and the 
Nile; others like the Danube, rush with such 
force into the sea, that one can, for a certain 
space, distinguish the waters of the river frorn 
those of the sea. The Mississippi tjects its 
waters with such force, that it retains the form 
of a strong and rapid river even inthe bosom 
of the Atlantic, traverses the American coast 
for upwards of two thousand miles and first 
mingles with the ocean near the western 
shores of Scotland. This prodigy is denemi- 
nated the Gulf Stream. Rivers, however, 
soractimes experience the superior influence 
of the sea which repels the waters into their 
bed. Thus the Seine, forms at its mouth a 
‘bar of water, and the Garenne, unable to 
discharge, with sufficient rapidity, the waters 
which it accumulates in a kind of gulph be- 
tween Bordeaux and its mouth, exhibits this 
aquatic mountain, stopped by the flow of the 
tide, rolling backwards, inundating the banks 
and agitating vessels. 

The most sublime phenomenon of this kind 
is that of the giant of rivers, the Orellana, cal- 
led the river of the Amazons. Twice a day 
vit pours its imprisoned waves in the ocean.— 
| A liquid mount is thus raised to the height of 

one hundred and eighty feet ;—it frequently 
meets the flowing tide of the sea, and the 
shock of these two bodies cf waters is so 

dreadful that it makes the neighboring shores 

tremble. Fishermen and navigators tly from | 
it in the utmost terror. “After every full moon, 

when the tides are highest, the river seems to 

redouble its power and energy ; its waves and 

those of the ocean rush against each other like 

the onset of two mighty armies. The banks 
are inundated with their foaming waves; the | 
rocks drawn along like light pebbles, and 

borne as weapens of war almost upon tlie sur- 

face of the adverse tides, are ¢ompulsory par- 

ticipaters in the conflict, by dashing against 

and fracturing each other. Loud noises, like 

the clamour of warring hosts, re-echo from 

island to island. One would suppose the gen- 

ius of the river and the god of the ocean were 

contending in battle for the empire of the 

waves. The Indians call this phenomenon 

Porerorea. 





Newly discovered Cave in Pennsylvania.— 
| A few days ago, Mr. Reece, of Peters town- 
‘ship, Franklin County, Pennsylyania, living 
lon the base of North Mountain, was about to 
{dig for water; and as there is a very large 


hill of considerable height, and a kind of a 
(sink hole some distance above the spring, he 
‘thought he probably could come en the stream 
'—accordingly he commenced digging in the 
sink hole, and had procecded but a few feet, 
| when he could plainly hear the water running, 
‘seemingly with great rapidity ; and at the dis- 
‘tance of about twenty feet from the surface, 
‘came to the water, at the lower extremity of | 
|a fissure in the rock, which immediately ‘ex- 
panded into a large and beautiful cavern, the 
entrance of which .is partially obstracted by 
loose rocks, which after advancing a little dis- 
tance, entirely disappear, and instead of loose 
rubbish, solid rocks appear, enamelled with 
spar of different colors. In‘ every direction are | 
to be seen the most beautiful icicles [stalacti- 
ties] suspended from its noble, and in some 








places, majestic ceiling. 


dimension, are seen pointing downwards from 


| the ceiling, and inwards from the slooping walls 
| —some white, some red, some brown, some 


green, and others transparent as glass, and all 
solid as marble. They threaten the curious ad- 
venturer with being torn to peices by their 
craggy points, if he attempts penetrating any 
further into it; and indeed in some places he 
is obliged to proceed in a stooping position, 10 
order to avoid them. In proceeding up this 
su are obliged to walk 


subterranean passage y< wal 
} The run is in 


in the run nearly all the way. 


|some places dry at the present season of the 


vear. Yet itis evident from the bed of the 
run, and other visible marks of the water, that 
in some parts of the year the water must flow 
through the different channels in large quanti- 
tics. Even at this time there is a great deal 
of running through channels along side the 
principal one, as is evident irom the great 
noise it makes, in falling over the craggy rocks 
which impede its progress. ‘There are im the 
principal channel several falls which might 
very properly be denominated cataracts—the 
extent of the cave is as yet unknown, as ithas 
been but partially explored: the greatest dis- 
tance any person has been up it yet, is about 
800 feet, at which distance there was no ap- 
pearance of its termination. In ascending this 
cave, the eye is most agreeably struck with its 
granduer—at every step new wonders present 
themselves—here isthe spar formed into trees, 
shrubs, &c. which make it have the appearance 
of a petrified grove—in some places the spar 
is formed into the likeness of men, birds, 
beasts, organs, &c., and in one place, raised 
on « pedestal, in a striking resemblance of a 
half unfurled flag. Pesides this, there are 
hundreds of other likenessses, which I shall 
not attempt a description of. When we first 
saw them we were only surprised at their di- 
versity and beauty, but on a more minute ex- 
amination, we were struck with amazement, 
knowing them to be mere productions of na- 
ture. who hitherto in solitary silence, had in 
her playful moments unseen and unheard, dres- 


| sed the scene as if for her own amusement,-— 


Christ. Adv. 

Tur Surtan or TuRKEY: TURKISH LA- 
pies. A correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce writes thus from Constantinople : 

Under the kind auspices of Commodore 
Porter, to whose hospitable attention we are 
greatly indebted, we had a fine opportunity 
f i It was in the 
i 





I 
seeing the Grand Sultan. 
ield where he is in the habit, on certain days 
in the year, of practising at archery,—an¢ this 
being the day, we repaired to the field. The 
monarch soon arrived on horseback, surround- 
ed by several members ef his court. Observ- 
ing us, and being informed that we were Ame- 
ricans, he sent an officer to invite us nearer 
to the spot,—an invitation which brought us 
within a few feet of his person. After a few 
shots from afew members of the court, he 
descended from his horse and took the bow, 
which he drew with astonishing energy, for 
his third arrow, the last which he sped, went 
856 yards. The distance is incredible, but 
we saw it measured, and could hardly be mis- 
taken. It was nearly one hundred yards fur- 
ther than any of his predecessors had thrown 
the shaft. He gave the arrow to Mrs. Reed, 
and observed to us that this was one of their 
ancient customs, an amusement which he oc- 
casionally indulged in. He inquired of Com- 
modore Porter, who had been_ill, respecting 
his health, and observed to him and Captain 
Reed that he should be happy in seeing our 
men of war at Constantinople. He spoke in 
praise of a model of a ship which Mr. Eckford 
had just sent to his palace, and ordering us 
some mats, invited us to be seated, and treat- 
ed us with some excellent coffee and cream. 
His manner was very easy and affable, and 
nothing but the attention of those around, 
showed that we were in the presence of the 
Grand Sultan. We left soon, after having 
made as handsome a bow as lay in our power. 
The Sultan appears to be about fifty years 
of age; his person is stately, with a muscular, 
firm-set formation. His eye is full of fire; 
his lips betray firmness; the prevailing ex- 
pression of his countenace is indicative of 
care, fortitude and energy. His dress was 
simple. He wore a red cap shaped precisely 
like a hat without its brim, with a blue tassel 
hanging from the centre of the crown. His 
coat was a blue round-about, with a narrew, 
upright collar, and buttoned close about him, 
His pantaloons were of the same color, cut 
alter our fashion, with narrow straps running 
under a square-toed boot. His sword, which 
hung easily at his side, had a gold scabbard 
and a belt blazing with diamonds. His horse 
was a truly noble animal, and most richly ca- 
parisoned. The headstall of the bridle was 
studded with jewels, and the stirrups of the 
embroidered saddle were of massive gold. 
And a more splendid horseman than his Ma- 


jesty, thus mounted, I have never seen. 


Let us now take a glance at the Turkish 
ladies. ‘They are not the confined, melan- 
choly beings that we generally suppose. Fri- 
day is especially their holyday, when some 
hundreds are seen moving on in their boats or 
arubas, drawn by Buffaloes, to a sweet little 
grove on the Besphorus. Here they spend 
the day in fashionable amusement. We felt 
a reluctance in going to the spot, for fear of 
being regarded as intruders ; but we had not 
been there long, before this apprehension was 
entirely removed. Theit faces were in a great 
measure uncovered, and nothing appears to 
gratify them more than to be looked at and 
admired, 

They returned each token of pleasure with 
a look of sparkling sweetness. - They appear- 
ed to regard us as beings of another world, 
who were incapable af an evil thought, or a 
wrong inclination. They showered “their at- 
tentions particularly on Mrs. Reed, effering 
her coffee, ice-cream, sweetmeats, every thing 
they could procure. Their whole demeanor, 
though in no respect unbecoming, manifested 
a freedom from restraint which surprised me. 
This was owing partly to the fact that very 
few men were present except those who act- 
ed in the capacity of servants. I never saw 
so large a collection of young ladies, where 
there appeared to be such an unusual flow of 
amiable sentiment. Many of them were very 
beautiful; they have black and very bright 
. . D> 
eyes; round faces; a cheek of delicate carna- 


Concretions, without | 
“numbér, and of almost every eolor, size and 


tion, and a form unconfined and uncrippled by 
any of the narrowing and tapering contrivances 


of modern times. 





THE NOBLE SLAVE. 

A purehaser of slaves in Charleston, Ss. C., who in- 
tended to sell them again, observed a fine looking man 
amongst them, superiar ‘to the rest, and felt dis sed 
to retain him as his own servant. He was a little sur- 
prised soon after by the conduet of the negro, who 
came to him and said—‘ Massa! you no sel! me.’— 
Fé Not sell you, why not ?’—‘ Me make a good servant, 
Massa!’ “Having before intended to nee him, this 
resolution was now strengthened, and he told the ne- 
gro if he behaved well he would keep him. The negro 
replied— Me make a good servant, Massa, you no 
strike me!’ ‘Not strike you, scoundrel! bat I will 
strike you if you deserve it.’ The reply again was— 
‘Me make good servant, you no strike me!" 

He behaved well until on some occasion his master 
took up something to strike him with. The slave drew 
backwards and putting himself in the posture of de- 
fence, repeated)y cried out to his master not to ‘strike’ 
him. His masier judged it prudent to refrain from 
putting his threat into execution, for such was the ex- 
citement of the negro, that little doubt was entertained 
of his resenting unto death the blow if ~~ The 
master soon forgot this circumstance, but the slave did 
not forget it. The degradation of being subject to a 
blow operated on his mind, and he escaped from bond- 
age by the first vessel that left the coast. Hiding him- 
self among the stowage, he was carried out to sea, and 
when a few leagues from land, he came on deck to the 
Captain. He told the Captain that he was a Chief in 
his ownfeountry, among his own people ; and that he 
knew a merchant of Liverpool, who would provide for 
him. ‘The Captain used him kindly, and brought him 
to Liverpool. The merchant immediately supplied 
him with money, when the first use to which it was ap- 
plied was, to send over to his master, at Charleston, the 

srice he had given for him, to indemnify him for the 
loss of his service as a slave. A 


ANECDOTE FOR THOSE wWHo Marry ror Mon- 
rY.—We have heard a story of a paddy who died in 
a certain town in this State some years ago, whose 
courtship and wedded life were on this wise. Paddy 
had arrived at the mature age of three score and ten, 
and had raked together a very pretty little property, 
and now began to look around him for a companion to 
accompany him on the down-hill of life, and to console 
him through the winter of age. He at last found a 
damsel at twenty-five, who readily accepted his offer 
to become his bride. Her friends remonstrated with 
her against throwing herself away in this manner ; but 
she replied that he could not live but a few years and 
then she would have a handsome property to do what 
she had a mind with. The marriage was consumma- 
ted, and Mrs. O’FJanagan sat herself down and watch- 
ed the whitening hairs and furrowed cheeks of her dear 
husband. <A year passed away and paddy did not die, 
another, and another, and another passed, and paddy 
still lived on, and if any thing, seemed to grow young- 
er. Years rolled away, and Mrs. O’Flanagan began 
to grow weary of waiting. She looked in the glass, 
and her own hair was turning grey, and wrinkles were 
already deep in her cheeks. She sighed, and hunted 
up the old almanacs, and counted the years she had 
been married, and found they amounted to 50. But 
Paddy, could not held on to life forever. He was now 
on his last legs, and having lived to spend his last dol- 
lar, he Jaid down and died ; and Mrs, O’Flanagan was 
left a widow at 75; but without a penny-wherewith to 
buy another husband or any other nick-knacks.—Port- 
land Courier. 


Passengers go from New-York to Philadelphia, by 
steamers and rail roads, now, in eight and a half hours. 











MORAL. 





RELIGION IN A COTTAGE, 

It was a summer evening when the calm of 
nature seemed ready to soothe every feeling 
of the human bosom into a delightful rest. 
The birds had retired ; the evening star shone 
bright—and ali the twinkling gems of heaven’s 


bosom, to look beyond the turbid scenes of 
time and sorrows of this world, to a brighter 
firmament, where no storms or darkness can 
ever rise. , 

I was passing along near to one of those 
miserable huts, in which the sable children of 
bondage are doomed to dwell. Not far distant 
stood the lofty mansion, whose proud inhabi- 
tant had never bowed the kneesto the indul- 
gent Giver of his mercies. His poor menial, 
had ofted felt at his hand, ihe cruel scourge, 
in a most wanton manner. And even this day, 
the rod of oppression, had mangled his poor 
body, though destined for an endless existence 
beyond the tomb. 

As I passed along, I heard the voice of song, 
even in that miserable hut. It was not the 
song of mirth ; but something of that mellow 
sweetness, that even could charm melancho- 
ly into delight. Involuntarily I stopped to hear 
+While the following lines flowed in heavenly 
strains, from the lips and bosom of this sable 
son of sorrow. 

O poor nigga, be will go 
‘Hom mun day, 

Ober de water and de snow 
Far away. 

Ober de mountain big and high, 
Hum mun day, 

To dat country in de sky, 
Far away. 

Jesa massa, bring me home, 
Hum mun day, 

Den I'll live wid de Holy One, 
Far away. 

Sin no more, me heart make sore, 
Hum mun day, 

And I praise my Jesa eber more, 
Far away. 

A dark spirit passing by whispered-in my 
ear—It is a negro ; a slave, and not worth re- 
garding. A poor piece of property, made to 
be lashed, and starved, and torn from wife and 
child, at the caprice of his master.” In a mo- 
ment, | recognized this dark spirit to be none 
other than Prejudice, and bade her be silent 
or be gone. 

I paused and reflected again, on the feeling 
and sentiments just flowing from this lacerated 
and wo-worn child of sorrow. ‘And,’ said I, 
‘is this religion ? Is this son of sorrow soon to 
shine, as the sun of the firmament, in the king- 
doni‘of his Father and his God? °° . 

* He was resigned.” Not careful for his poor 
manacled and bleeding body. It would soon 
lie sweetly and undisturbed in the grave ; 
‘there the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary are at rest’—there the slave 
‘shall be forever free from his master.’ 

* He could trist in his God? No dark cloud 
of doubt hovered over his mind, in regard to 
what his God had promised. He saw instamp- 
ed on all the retiring raging storms of life a 
@ brighter bow of eternal mercy, than ever 
mortal eyes heheld on earth. 

He could wait joyfully for kis good things, 
until he could enjoy them without interruption 
or alloy. Blessed religion! O my God, with 
this religion, I would be satisfied, in a dun- 
Zeon, In exile, or in chains. Be thou my por- 
tion—then let the men of this world divide a- 
mong them all else they can find beneath the 
sun.—Cineinnati Journal, 





glory, seemed to call for the aspirations of every - 
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THE EMANCIPATOR. 


PROSPECTUS, 

Attention is asked to the following pric 
ples :-— se 3 

I. The monat Governor or yp UN: 
VERSE has made known His wil] respecting 
the crimes which are to be found amone the 
family of man. ae 

If. It becomes erring creatures to regulate 
their conceptions of things, and their every ge. 
tion, by the decisions of an unerring will, _ 

lif. The record of that wil] declares the 
the Creator ‘hath made of one blood aj ya. 
tions of men, for-to dwell on all the face of thp 
earth:’ hence, 

IV. All men, of every color, and of ever 
clime, are our brethren, accountable to the 
same Power which has created them and ws, 

V. All men, of every color, and of ever 
clime, are to be treated as our equals, .as i 
respects their participation in those inherer 
attributes which we can ‘neither give nor tay 
away ’—to wit: ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.’ 

VI, No ene, under the broad heavens, has 
any right whatever to tamper with the unéy- 
ing workmanship of Almighty God, by chain- 
ing an unoffending fellow creature to perpet- 
ual servitude of body and degration of soul: 
hence, that God has commanded— break ev- 
ery yoke, undo the heavy burdens, and let the 
oppressed go free.’ 

VII. Savery, all over the world, west 
BE -CVERTHROWN, or the millenial period 
promised in the christian scriptures, will nev 
er take place. ‘ 

VIII. Stavery, ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
MUST BE OVERTHROWN, EITHER BY THE 
MORAL STRENGTH OF THE FREE, 
or the physical force of the enslaved. 

IX. It is our duty, since ‘the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof; and, since 
the knowledge of His name is to cover tle 
globe, as the waters cover the sea; to ust, 
with faithfulness, all the moral strength which 
we possess, in breaking down every barrier tal 
prevents the preaching of the gospel of Js 
| Christ ‘to eveny creature.’ : 

X. It is unjust, cruel, oppressive and dan- 
| gerous, fo countenance, in any way, a systell 
which has for its base a direct violation 0! te 
Divine Law— Thow shalt not steal; whic 
inevitably tends to violate ali the commas 
of Him who made us ;—which breeds muti 
enmity between its author and its subject = 
which multiplies crime, like the drops 0! ms 
morning ;—which weakens, to a fearful extel! 
the sacred ties of social life ;—which dems 
the right of God’s creatures to read His wort 
and shuts out the light of education fom a 
mortal minds ;—which throws into continu 
jeopardy the existence of nations, and te 
peace and prosperity of individuals. : 

XI. No crime can be adequately cone 
ed of, until it is brought to the light of truth, 
and all its bearings examined; nor ca? ” 
evil be driven from the enclosures of _ 
intercourse, unless it is arraigned, tne¢ - 
condemned, by the best laws which ii 
brought to operate for the regulation of aut}. 

XII. Tue cxirep rrrort oF ALL WF 
THUS DESIRE TO REGULATE THEMSELVES 
all that is required, under God, to banish 
VERY, with its kindred crimes, from this cov 
try, and from the world. 

On these principles, Tn 
put in operation. Speaking from 
from their various relevancies, this 
advocate 


THE ENTIRE AND IMMEDIATE BMAD 
CIPATION OF ALL SLA VES. 4 
Such a course will be advocated, sepeees 
is THE ONLY JUST, WISE, SAFE, SNP wee 
TAGEOUS couRSE which can be purut vals 
Facts will be adduced to support appee® 
Appeals will be made in the spirit 0! 
Kindness will be sustained by 
conviction. Conviction will be groum 3 
the power of truth. Truth will be pers® 
in, until labor shall cease. Ia 
‘Tur Emancipator’ will be printed ide 
small type, on a super royal sheet, and ri and se 
New-York, every Saturday. Besides origin@ feiots 
lected articles on the subject of SLAY ERY, Fr iyable 
literary, miscellaneous, and news items, of ay 
character, will find places. 
The conditions of publication are $2: 
[three copies for 85,] PAYABLE IN ADY 
receipt of thé first number. 


CHARLES W. DENISOY- 
New-York, March 9, 1833. 
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